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SUMMER COSTUMES FROM WORTH.—[Sge Pacer 658. } 





A BELLE IN TEARS. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
] E’S gone—I heard the front door shutting— 
His voice no more, his glance no more! 
How could I say I did not love him? 
I didn’t know I did, before! 
ike his sole 
I like hjs.solem)y,, courteous manner, 
that makes believe my word is law; 
I like him that, of all my suitors, 
He’s absolutely without flaw! 


Of course we're sure to meet to-morrow— 
The four-in-hand; the dinner, too. 

I feel like crying. Can I tell him, 
‘‘My answer was a lie to you"? 


For he would change his love to scorning, 
His trust to miserable doubt: 

If I could so dissemble loving, 
He'd say there’s nothing I'd not flout. 


So I will weep for hours and hours, 
And pale and fade till I am dead!.... 
‘*Pardon—I came—back to—what, crying? 
Dearest, you don’t mean what you said? 


Oh, call me fool—but then, your eyes, dear, 

Were turned away—how could I tell? 
Theirs is the language that I study; 

They never would have said farewell! 


And now they weep they are so true, dear 
Your lips are lovely, but—in fact— 

It is those lips that make it urgent 
For me to have a world of tact!” 


LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. 
By G. W. E. Russett. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Mr Russ has made no attempt at fine writing, but has given 

clearly and g 


Br 


place, where comment seemed to be required, to that which is 


aphically the events in one of the greatest careers 





rland has ever known. Sparing his own criticism to give 





found in the writings of contemporary observers, the result is 
a model of portraiture and an invaluable piece of biographical 
work.—Aoston 7raveller. 
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Sruart J. Reiw. The volumes contain Photogravure Portraits 
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HARPER’S BAZAR, 


A Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriplions may begin with any Number. 


AUGUST LILIES. 
N° garden blossoms they, but creatures of field 
4 


and wood. Leave the level lowlands, so bur- 
dened with summer's largesse of grain and fruit, and 
ride into the hill country. The narrow red road 
winds betwixt quaint ragged fields, all whose fences 
are bedraped with vine and brier. Here and there 
you see log houses, with big outside chimneys all 
overgrown with the scarlet trumpet-vine. Down 
between the hills spring-fed runnels make sparkling 
threads of silver. In the narrow levels on either 
hand the hill-folk raise their secant crops. The hill- 
sides, cleared for fire and fencing, have been cultiva- 
ted until the soil is gone. Now they gleam red and 
bare in spots, seamed with deep gullies, and sparsely 
beset with wild growths. 


In betwixt the clumps 

How they live, what 
sustenance they find in the stiff clay, is one of na 
ture’s kindly mysteries. But there they stand and 
grow aud blow. Year by year the carpet of yellow- 
green fans spreads further and further, and sends up 
new blossom-tipped lances to put the gree barrenuess 


you see lilies by thousands. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


to flight. Where the road dips look up on either 
hand, saw you ever aught more enheartening than 
this springing of fresh beauty from desolation? It 
is an army of hope. Its banners are orange flecked 
with scarlet. Mark how lithely they bend and sway 


in summers sweetest wind! One small six-cleft cup 


would go quite unnoticed. Here, in serried ranks, 
thousand upon thousand, they spread a glory of sun 
and summer over the waste places of the land. 


“Leave them ungathered; they are creatures wholly 


of the open. Besides, they yield fruit after their 
kind—a sort of glistening berry—that in winter keeps 
many a wild thing from hunger. 

Come away to the woods. They are green and 
thick and deeply shadowed, with damp black earth at 
foot. Winter and spring it is a quaking bog, where 
you might sink at any ineautious step. Now you may 
go free and fearless to its very heart, and fling yourself 
down upon a moss carpet where the foot sinks out of 
sight. A little way off is a clear stagnant pool; a red- 
bird flutters in the shallow of it, two squirrels come 
down to drink,and all] about in the soft margin you see 
the footmarks of all manner of woodland creatures tliat 
slake their thirst with these bitter waters. The pool 
lies a cairngorm mirror framed in ebony and emerald. 
The water of it drains through fallen oak leaves 
and oak roots, and takes on a translucent brown, 
At one edge stand two or three big trees that the 
stagnant water has killed. Their branches have 
dropped, leaving columnar trunks that the climbing 
poison-ivy has covered to the topmost point. Was 
ever aught fairer than this life embracing death? 
Overhead the straight sun-rays stream down, and are 
tossed back in golden shimmers from the flashing 
water to play hide-and-seek in the intimate greenery 
of the vines. All is still—so still! A ruby-throat 
flashes out from among the green columns. Your 
eye follows. He is poised on dazzling wings before 
something white and slender and lightly waving 
in one of the dark forest aisles. This wet woodland 
is free of undergrowth. You run after the bright 
bird, and find the fair lily of the woods, treasure-trove 
only of true sylvan solitudes. 

What a contrast to the starred hill flower! What 
thick-fleshed dark green leaves, fairly palpitant with 
sap! What sturdy, stately stalks! What breath of 
balm from the still dewy heart! Science will tell 
you this is no lily; a trillium, wise folk call it. 
Within her star of narrow outer petals the blos- 
som spreads a six-sided cup of thinnest, most 
flawless pearl, full of gold-tipped stamens, and with 
a drop of clear honey oozing from the pale green 
heart. Ruby-throat sips with pure delight, and goes 
away with a gold powdering upon his green glisten- 
ing coat. A drowsy humblebee comes after him. 
Though she blossom so apart, the woodland queen 
never lacks for wooers. How should she, indeed, 
when all the air is heavy with her breath, when each 
breeze that kisses her perforce whispers the sweet 
secret to all other winged things? <A rare blue but- 
terfly floats in after Master Humblebee. He would 
be worth many times his weight in silver to an en- 
thusiastic collector. It is only in such environment 
that you ever find him, and even here rarely once 
in the year. His wings must be quite four inches 
across; dull silver underneath ; on top, a velvety silver 
blue, with spots of pearl and scarlet; and in the centre, 
a big blur of darker blue. Gather a stalk or two of 
lilies, enough to satisfy the lust of possession. Possi- 
bly they will revive after the outing is over, particu- 
larly if you bind them with damp moss and leaves. 

Curiously this marshy wood lies atop the hill coun- 
try. Go across it another way, through lanes, and 
along bridle-paths, skirting some babbling stream. 
Now the road climbs sharply, then dips to a huge 
pond. There is a crossway track through it, where 
the water is barely ankle-deep. Either side it would 
swim man or horse, if swimming were not impossi- 
ble for the rank growth eddying and surging through 
it. Mark the huge round leaves, as big as a small 
umbrella each, with stems thicker than your finger. 
They cover the face of the water, and run riot 
over it. What tangle and cable of stems must 
be hidden in its murk! The wreathen carpet of 
green bosses is all starred with flowers—cream white, 
many-petaled, with a fleshy golden disk for heart. 
It is the yellow lotus, lovelier even than Egypt's 
own flower. <A perfect blossom, with the width of 
your two hands. They are sun-flowers, if they do 
not claim kinship with the Sphinx. His first beams 
fall on their opened hearts; his last see them drowsily 
folded. Here, in its own place, queening it over the 
rocking leaves, with the setting of field and sky, 
what so magnificent?) Is it not well worth a day’s 
ride to see breadths of such bloom? There is no 
crowding. Each royal blossom is set in its own suf- 
ficient green space. Yet you take away the sense 
of a tossing sea of leaves, with foam of cream white 
flowers cresting each wave of it. By-and-by, when 
the frost comes, the flower hearts will be round cap 
sules set all over with sweetish oval nutty seed. That 
is what gives it the name of water chineapin. Cut a 
generous sheaf of blossoms—you will never break the 
tough stems—then thank God that it seems good to 
Hin to make lilies of the lield, the wood, the water, 
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A MISSING ART. 


T is surely to be wished that every one of our girls, on 
leaving school, or rather upon finishing the course pre- 
scribed in their text-books, should take another course, of 
shorter or longer duration, and that in a hospital training- 
school for nurses. They are all taught, as much from ob- 
servation as anything else, that a fainting person should be 
laid on the back and fanned, and freed from any constraint 
of clothing about the waist or throat; that a piece of hot 
flannel is good for rheumatism and growing-pain; that hot 
lemonade at bedtime is good for a cold; that bicarbonate of 
soda is good for acidity; that they had best not sit between 
a fever patient and the fire, or attend, before eating, any one 
suffering from a contagious illness, or come into such pre 
sence while perspiring; and that is about all they know in 
relation to illness. 

It might-not be desirable that they should know anything 
more of the life of the sick-room, since their youth is the 
time for light-heartedness and joy, and one would spare 
them all that possibly they might be spared. But by-and- 
by, youth passing, or the necessity having arisen through 
love, the need of knowing more may come to them with a 
force bitterer than any direct knowledge of pain and suffer- 
ing they could have gained in a three or six months’ course 
in a hospital ward. 

What suffering would be saved to themselves as well as 
to those they love in that by-and-by if, for instance, they 
knew enough, at sight of the swift-pulsing jet from a 
severed artery, to tie the bandage between the heart and the 
cut; if they knew that hot water shuts up the blood-vessels, 
and prevents congestion and the black-and-blue mark of a 
bruise where the little toddler has bumped his head; if they 
knew that the wasting and fatiguing night-sweat of con- 
sumption could be lessened, if not hindered, by a sponge 
bath with salt water just before sleep, or that the dis- 
gusting after-flavor of cod-liver oil could be turned into 
the taste of a delicate little Blue Point oyster by a quick 
ty drunk glass of water in which a bit of iron has rusted; 
that in sudden cases of poisoning, warm thin mustard 
water will empty the stomach as soon as anything that can 
be ordered in the apothecary’s cabalistic characters; and 
that if corrosive sublimate has been swallowed, following 
it at once with the white of an egg will turn it into what 
is known as blue mass, and let the victim escape with a 
salivation; that a patient can be bathed in bed without 
letting any moisture escape upon clothes or sheets, if, the 
sponge being squeezed, the back of the bather’s hand is 
hurriedly turned and wiped on a handy thick towel before 
applying the sponge to the surface of the skin. If they 
knew how to make a panado, or an agreeable decoction of 
toast water, to cure a hiccough, to make a poultice, to ad- 
minister an enema, how much better off they would be than 
where their ignorance obliges them to see those they love 
suffer, or else have some one else, better informed than 
themselves, give their dear ones the relief they themselves 
are longing to give! How much better off would they 
and all concerned be if they only knew how to make the 
bed for the sick—not in the fashion they have always 
thought sufficient, with the under sheet well tucked in at 
the head, and the upper sheet well tucked in at the foot, but 
with that under sheet drawn tightly as possible, and fastened 
by means of strong safety-pins at the four corners, the sides, 
and top and bottom, so that not a wrinkle may come to tease 
the poor sleepless wretch tossing and turning for relief. 

In fact, the things seem countless with which a woman,as 
now educated, finds herself unacquainted. And for the 
sake of their own future happiness, to say nothing of the 
well-being of those for whose comfort in time of sickness 
they are responsible, it would be well if, before our girls 
began their careers of pleasures—their dances and lunches 
and teas and other amusements, however innocent—they had 
first received the diploma that might be given them for skill 
in some of the simpler branches of the great art of nursing 
the sick. 


WOMEN AND MEN 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HEALTH. 


JT is the general testimony of Americans who have lived 

much in England that appearances are deceptive, and 
that the greater share of flesh and color possessed by our 
transatlantic cousins is not always the indication of better 
health or greater strength. Even these outward attributes 
are not always the result of English residence. The late 
Rev. William Henry Channing, on his occasional visits to 
this, his native land, used to lament that his years of Eng 
lish life had not given him an added pound of flesh, while 
all his early comrades bad grown stouter in America. But 
even where these externals are possessed, they do not neces 
sarily indicate any other physical advantage. Certainly there 
are many parallels that might be drawn, in Plutarch’s fashion, 
between conspicuous English and American examples. Mr, 
Gladstone hardly affords a more striking instance of pro- 
longed intellectual activity than did, up to the same period 
of life, the late Mr. Bancroft; and certainly the dyspeptic 
old age of Carlyle and the perturbed intellect of Ruskin 
have been painfully unlike the serene and wholesome de- 
clining years of Whittier and Holmes. Among younger 
English intellectual workers, it is understood that Hamerton 
must live in France for his health’s sake, and Symonds in 
Italy, and Stevenson in Samoa, while Henley is mainly 
known from his poems written in a hospital, and Kipling is 
mentioned as already broken down in health. Among all 
our younger American men of letters, there is no such group 
of invalids. Among women, we hear of Florence Nightin- 
gale as wholly invalided for many years, while our own 
Clara Barton, after all her ordeal in our civil war—an 
ordeal which, if less intense and concentrated than that of 
Florence Nightingale, was far more prolonged—is still in 
active vigor, and always ready, on a click of the telegraphic 
wire, to repair to any scene of war or pestilence or inunda- 
tion where she and her Red Cross are needed. Dorothea 
Dix also continued her active and unceasing labors until 
well into the eighties. Such comparisons, if they do not 
give conclusive evidence, yet certainly appeal to the im- 
agination, and set one thinking. 

The truth probably is that the “added drop of nervous 
fluid” which has been attributed to the American race may 
have its influence in two ways. It wears out on one side, 
and yet sustains and builds up on the other. Impairing 
something of the vital forces, it yet extracts more work out 
of what is left. An accomplished American woman who 
had lived long in England, Miss Mary E. Beedy, once gave 
it as her opinion that, so far as philanthropic or administra 
tive work went, what would seem a hard day’s work to an 
English woman would seem an easy day’s work to an Ameri- 
cau of the same sex and age. We do not ourselves appreci- 
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ate at what pace we are habitually driven by that combined 
stimulus of climate and temperament which the late Thomas 
Gold Appleton well called ‘*the whip of the sky.” Who 
does not know in any American city some small, thin, pallid 
woman who belongs to a dozen important committees of 
usefulness, and does half the work of each? Who does not 
know the corresponding type in the country—the spare, 
strenuous farmer's wife who does, without ** help,” the whole 
house-work and washing of husband, children, and hired 
men, besides carrying on unaided that dairy which is the 
most profitable part of the establisumeut? No English farm- 
er’s wife, however robust and ruddy, accomplishes so much. 
When I remarked the other day to the pastor of one such 
woman that she worked too hard, he replied, ‘* There is 
not a farmer’s wife in this town who does not work too 
hard.” IL suppose that there is not a country clergyman or 
physician in the Northern States of the American Union 
who will not recognize this description as generally faithful; 
and many of them, probably, will think that they can iden- 
tify just the person to whom I refer, and wonder when and 
where I knew that particular instance 

If it be said that many of these hard-working Americans, 
men or women, break down in the prime of life from over- 
work, that is also undeniable. But their strength is the 
same while it lasts, whether expended rapidly or slowly. 
Only the methods and appliances by which it is trained should 
recognize the fact of this changed climate aud temperament, 
and deal with it accordingly. No one can prize more than 
the present writer the immense advance made in athletic 
habits among us within a quarter of a century, but it has its 
drawbacks. A good deal of our progress is still nervous, 
when it should be muscular. It is hard to avoid noticing 
in our amateur athletic exhibitions, especially amoug wo- 
men, that some of the best performers, even the teachers 
themselves, have a look which is the reverse of solid. There 
is very often a strained, worn aspect, as of excessive nervous 
tension, so that the better the instructor swings the clubs or 
gyrates on the parallel bars, the more suggestion is given of 
a possible nervous prostration waiting not far off. Indeed, 
it happens not very seldom that the woman who becomes a 
teacher of physiology has herself begun by breaking down, 
so that though she has brought herself back to what she 
calls health, she never again attains to the iook of it. Dr. 
Johnson parodied the line, 


“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,” 
by making it read, 


“Who drives fat oxen should bimself be fat 

If we stipulated that every woman who teaches people to 
be well should also be well and look well herself, we should 
be carrying the same demand a step farther. This would 
not be so easy, perhaps, in a land where the mercury some 
times changes forty degrees in the twenty-four hours, as in 
an equable climate like that of England—-more suited, per- 
haps, than any other to daily out-door exercise throughout 
the year—but it is a thing infinitely to be desired. Until it 
is done, we have not combined our temperament and our 
training into just the right formula even for men, and cer 
tainly not for women. It must always be held in view, and 
the writer speaks from some experience, that to attain any 
thing like a high muscular training far young women is a 
problem incomparably more difficult than the same thing for 
men. The slight excess of fatigue, for which a healthy boy 
atones with a few extra hours of sound sleep, may some 
times cost years of impaired health to an apparently healthy 


girl. This makes the science of health for women more im 
portant, of course, but also more difficult. T.. W. E 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
je fashions of late summer are best seen in August at 
Newport, where many novelties are introduced that in- 
fluence the styles of the coming autumn and winter. 
WHITE 


BEDFORD CORD DRESSES. 


The most elegant white wool gowns worn at Newport are 
of Bedford cord trimmed with guipure lace. The high 
round bodice is almost covered with the lace set on plainly 
as a corselet aud coat skirt, or else the corselet is replaced 
by a plastron and bretelles of lace. The collar is low-throat- 
ed, with a lace cover, and there are deep, cluse cuffs of lace 
to the full-topped sleeves. The demi-trained skirt is usually 
without trimming, but may have panels and a festooned 
flounce of guipure. 


CORAL PINK GOWNS, 


The prevailing fancy for pink has brought into vogue a 
new shade, called coral pink, to which yellowish tints are 
added that make it almost salmon color. It is most effective 
when trimmed with black, as in charming litthe morning 
dresses of lawn of the plain coral-color, with a yoke of 
black lace and flounces edged with black purling. A unique 
touch is given to such a gown by a belt of wide velvet rib- 
bon, shading from coral-color on one edge, through golden 
brown, to bright corn-flower blue on the other edge. This 
is softly folded around the waist and fastened with a chou 
on the left side. Pink coral cloths and velvets are being 
mapufactured for calling-dresses and for carriage wraps for 
the early autumn days. 

SILK 


JERSEY DRESSES. 


Entire dresses of silk jersey webbing woven in fine rep 
are among the novelties of the late summer. They come in 
old-rose, pale gray, beige, and other light shades, and are em- 
broidered with fine jet beads. The bell skirt of this clinging 
fabric is without seams except that taken bias down the mid- 
dle of the back, a slight vine of embroidery borders the foot, 
and a separate petticoat of silk is provided. The bodice is 
fitted with all the usual seams over a silk lining; even hip 
seams are used for adding coat skirts. Short revers daintily 
embroidered extend only as low as the darts, and a vest sim- 
ilarly beaded appears between. A narrow vine, like that on 
the skirt, edges the collar and cuffs. 

WHITE NET VEILS. 

White veils of figured net are worn at all hours of the day 
when driving on Bellevue Avenue, and are usually accom- 
panied by white gloves and white shoes. They are sprigged 
all over, and have a wide vine border with scalloped euge. 
Some are curved in mask shape, others are straight with 
square corners, and all are worn to fall below the chin. 
Black net veils are similarly figured, and an odd fashion is 
that of white sprigs aud a border wrouglt on black net 
veils, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE PEACOCK 
Feather boas are in perennial favor at the sea-side. They 
are worn of stiff dark cog plumes, downy marabout, or curled 
ostrich feathers, those for day being either black, white, 
or gray. ‘To these are lately added very long boas of pea- 
cocks’ feathers of brilliant hues, the Argus-eyed tips being 
mounted in dark green feathers stripped from the quills 
Pretty little scarfs worn on the veranda, or when heated 
after dancing, are of light-colored Indian crépe, or of crépou 
in quaintly puckered stripes, edged all around with a full 
fringe of fluify marabout feathers, 


BOA, SCARFS, ETC. 





WAVING VELVET RIBBONS, ETC. 

The waving ribbon design so popular in all fabrics, from 
rich brocades to simplest lawns, has brought out a trimming 
of velvet ribbon woven in curves or scalloped edges to rep- 
resent waves. It is set in rows of graduated widths on the 
skirt of crépon or foularé gowns, and it trims bodices of 
lawn, foulard, and mousseline. ‘hus golden brown waved 
velvet ribbon two inches wide is laid along the pointed edge 
of a gathered bodice of beige and white foulard; it is also 
set on at the throat, and carried down under each arm to 
the back, then lapped at the point, with two short ends only 
four or five inches long hanging below the waist. A collar 
and wristbands are similarly lapped. 

Gauze ribbons striped narrowly with velvet are also new 
trimming for foulard and silk mousseline dresses, where they 
uppear as two scant flounces at the foot of the skirt, and in 
bretelles and bows on the corsage. They are chosen of darker 
shade than the fabric, as beige India silk with dark brown 
gauze ribbon, or else they match the color of the figures. 

Ombré velvet ribbons shade in a fascinating way through 
several colors across their width, one of pale yellow chan 
ging into olive, then to lilac, another of blue shading to mauve 
and cream, without any perceptible dividing line between 
the colors. Very soft repped ribbons and glossy satin rib- 
bons au inch wide bind the narrow flounces of bengaline 
and foulard gowns. Baby-ribbon a fourth of an inch wide 
is woven to represent selvage, and is set as a finish on the 
edge of chiffon tlounces that are cut on the bias. 

PAINTED NET. 

There is a revival of various kinds of net this season, 
among others of white Brussels net, painted as if by land in 
bright-colored blossoms like those familiar on mousseline de 
scie and foulards. Garden party dresses are made of this 
fuiry-like fabric mounted on silk, and much trimmed with 
ribbons and lace. A parasol of the net accompanies such 
gowns, deeply frilled with Mechlin Jace; the stick of white 
enamelled wood. ‘There are also fluffy plastrons of this dec 
orated net made to wear with various dresses as jabots of 
lace ure used. They fall in a wide and deep frill, edged 
with the barrow purling that now makes many a pretty 
finish for lingerie frills, etc. A close collar of many folds 
passes high around the neck, in imitation of the old-time 
stock worn by men. 

CASINO DRESSES. 

Some of the handsomest gowus prepared by Worth for 
Newport are made after the model of the Casino toilette il 
lustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 32. One of notable 
distinction is of lilac foulard strewn with purple blossoms 
tied together with pale yellow fluttering ribbons. The lace 
is cream white Mechlin, some lilac chiffon is pleated as a 
plastron, and the ribbons of satin are of dark purple and 
gold. A tan-colored beige crépe de Chine gown similarly 
made, is trimmed with dark brown velvet ribbon, cream 
chiffon, and Mechlin lace. 

Simpler yet costly dresses worn in the morning at the 
Casino are of flowered organdie over silk or else of lawn, 
especially pink lawn, either of the plain color, with yoke and 
insertions of white guipure, or else of white lawn with large 
spots of pink amid small embroidered dots, oruate with lace 
garniture. These gowns have a straight skirt and a belted 
bodice, which may be quite round or else slightly pointed 
The belt is of narrow ribbon—white or pink gros grain or 
else of black velvet—and is lapped in the back with short 
ends. With such gowns is a flower-wreathed hat of straw 
lace pointed above the forehead, or a white straw sailor hat 
with higher crown than those lately worn, and a white bor 
dered veil. The gloves are white or pearl-color, and the 
low shoes may be either white or black patent-leather 

Shirt waists are much worn early in the day, colored 
waists with white skirts being in favor. Changeable silk 
shirts are in rather dark colors, as moss green changing to 
rose, or buff to blue. There are also shirts of dark Oriental 
figured foulard, as palms on dark red ground worn wiih a 
serge skirt, corselet, and braces piped with red. Very dainty 
shirts are of white India silk with small sprigs of color and 
outlines of leaves, or else crossbars. Lavender silk shirts 
striped with white are pretty with half-mourning dresses 
of black or white wool, and the fancy still obtains for surah 
blouses of a single color, such as pale rose, blue, yellow, or 
Nile green, made with a tucked yoke, a jabot frill; and wide 
turned-down collar and cuffs. A brunette of brilliant color, 
when driving with her fiancé in the morning, or listening 
later to the music at the Casino, wore a shirt of pale blue 
crépe with jacket and skirt of white wool. The skirt neatly 
cleared the top of her low patent-leather shoes, and her 
white straw yachting-hat Was banded with white ribbou and 
draped with a white net veil. 


FOR RECEPTIONS AND GARDEN PARTIES. 
Still later in the day, at an afternoon reception, this same 


dark beauty, to whom all colors seem possible, was charm- 
ingly gowned in pink crépon, with plastron, collar, and deep 


cuffs of guipure lace. Her close little bonnet had small 
pink feathers erect at the back, and the inevitable white 


veil, 

High-necked gowns of chiffon are new for afternoon re- 
ceptions and lawn parties, They are in the prevailing pink 
shades, the entire bodice in fine lengthwise folds inlaid with 
narrow gros grain ribbon, with neck ruche, epaulettes, and 
cuffs of Mechlin, or of Irish point or guipure lace. Chiné 
silks of old-fashioned flowered pattern on changeable ground 
have fluffy trimmings of chiffon. Mousseline de soie gowns, 
With satin-striped white surface and festooned design of 
berries or blossoms in natural colors, are worn alike by young 
and middle-aged women. a 

For very youthful dresses white embroidered muslin is 
revived, the skirt wrought in petit pois dots and widely bor- 
dered with tamboured embroidery in which leaves Of net 
ure inserted. To match the net the trimming on the skirt 
and bodice is ruches of fine footing—ribbon net—in full 
pleats. The high bodice and full sleeves are of plain sheer 
muslin shaped by tiny tucks about the waist, shoulders, and 
wrists. The entire gown is made over green or rose silk, 
aud is Worn With aw bell of ribbon to mutch the lining, 


PERSONAL, 


Tuer London Times, in a recent issue, praises Messrs. J. R 
Osgood, Meclivaine, & Co. for the admirable work they are 
doing as American publishers on English ground. ** If the 
firm goes on as it has begun,” says the 7imes, “it will prove 
a formidable rival to English purveyors of fiction. Our feat 
is that their American authors may be demoralized by con 
tact with the English professionals, who hammer out their 
tinsel to the thinness of gold-leaf, and stretch slight mattet 
for three chapters into as many volumes.” Following these 
good words in behalf of the house is nearly a column review 
of two books just issued by them, the larger part of the space 
being devoted to Mr. Richard Harding Davis's successful 
voluine, Gallegher, and other Stories. 1t is certainly a com 
pliment that the Zimes writer pays the author when he 
expresses the wish that these remarkable stories were only 
longer. 

—Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the well-known author of 
books describing her travels in *‘ unbeaten tracks,”” has re 
ceived the honor of being the first woman to deliver an ad 
dress in the British House of Commons. She was summoned 
before the House to relate her observations of the 
of the Christian population in Turkish Koordistan—the scene 
of hier latest travels. She spoke of the atrocious cruelty and 
oppression to which the Christiaus are subjected there. Mrs 
Bishop has a fluent pen, and takes great pleasure in the prep 
aration of her books 

A fund is being raised for a Wendell Phillips Hall and 
Institute to the memory of the orator, as his widow opposes 
the erection of a statue of him. 

After Mrs. Richard Proctor’s approaching lecturing tour 
in the United S.ates is concluded, she will assume the posi- 
tion of curator of the observatory now being erected at San 
Diego, California, to the memory of her husband. 

The hobby of the late Mrs. Hopkius-Searle was building 
superb residences for herself. Her big house Nob 
Hill,” San Francisco, is of but her home in Great 
Barrington is of blue dolomite, from her own quarries. The 
atrium contains pillars of the rarest foreign marbles, and the 
organ in the great music-room is said alone to 
$100,000 doth buildings \ 
residences, and there is a rumor that the 
palace may be presented to the 
museuln., 

—Among the best-known newspaper women in Paris are 
Madame de Rute, a granddaughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
and the editor of the La Nouvelle Revue Luternationale ; 
Judith Gautier, daughter of that versatile genius Théophil 
Gautier; Madame Alphi nse Daudet; and Emmeline Ray 
mond, editor of the Mode /ilustré, who writes the fortnightly 
Paris letter to HARPER'S BAZAR 

—Since the death of her husband, several years ago, Mrs. 
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her 
Frances Wvodring has held the office of superif€endent of a 
coal mine at Ashland, Pennsylvania. She employs one hun- 
dred and eighty men, and is liked by all of them. At an 
early hour in the morning she appears at the head of the 
shatt, and she remains there until the men have all gone to 
work She kee ps a close supervision over the propping ot 
mine supply 
Wives and families of 


the und the ait und is actively benevolent to 
miners Not a single accident 


d charge of it. 


Lhe the 
has occurred ip the mine 

Dr. Mary C. Lowell has accepted a professorship of 
physiology ut Mount Holyoke Seminary. She was former 
ly a physician at the Mame Insane Hospital 

—ifhe return of the novelist David Christie Murray to 
England, after a two years’ sojourn in the Australian colo 
nies, is announced. During his absence Mr. Murray has had 
many oud experiences—-among them that of part proprietor 
in a dramatic company touring through Australia aud New 
Zealand 

—The well-known illustrator of children’s books, Miss 
Jessie McDermott, has been married to Mr. Charles H. Wal- 
colt, Chairman of the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitra 
tion. She has done much work for juvenile Wagazihes, as 
well as for little 

Dr. W. J. Wolfe, the authority on Shakespeare and 
Shakespeariana, is making his niuth trip abroad 

Fitty living descendants are now numbered in Queen 
Victorias family circle. ‘This includes children, grandchi 
dren, and great grandchildren, but does not comprise sous 
in-law und daugbters-in-law or graudsous-in-law. She 
lost a son and a daughter and six grandchildren 

—Frederick H. Bridgman, perhaps best known us a paint- 
er of Oriental subjects, was among the American artists pre 
sented with gold medals at the International Art Exhibitiou 
in Berliv. Mr. Bridgman is one of GérOme’s pupils. 

Phe novelist Miss Bayley, kuown to a large public as 
Edua Lyall, has given $1250 to the Bradlaugh Liquidation 
Fund, turough Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, the daughter of the 
noted free-thinker. 

-Miss Victorine Jeans, of Manchester, England, won this 
year the Cobden prize of $300 for the best economic essay 

Andrew Lang declares that Mark ‘Twain’s Lluckleberry 
Finn is the ** great American novel” for which critics have 
so loug been on the lookout. 

—Tne two most celebrated invalids in France at present 
are, probably, De Lesseps und Gounod. ‘The former 
been a marvel of vigor until recently, but now, 
seven, he lacks the vitality to conquer his illness. 
work has been entirely stopped vy the doctors, and he is 
not even allowed to receive iis friends, in the hope that the 
absolute rest may restore bis health 

—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s pet ‘ fad” is the keeping 
of birds, and Java sparrows, cockatoos, canaries, love-birds, 
and goldfinches are to be bumbered in her collection. ‘They 
awell together peacefully in a big cage set in a sunny win- 
dow, ava are surrounded by a choice assortment of tower 
ing plants. 

—The house in Los Angeles presented to Mrs. Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont and her daughter by the ladies of that town is 
almost entirely free from encumbrance, only about $500 or 
$600 being needed to clear itof debt. The family are settled 
in it, and with them is an old servant who has followed them 
faithfully for twenty-six years. 

-The late Mrs. E. L. Davenport was of theatrical lineage. 
Her mother’s father, Join Johnston, was an excellent actor 
in Irish parts, and her own father, Frederic Vining, was an 
English manager and actor. Mrs. Davenport was born in 
England, and made her début on the stage at the age of five 
Mr. Davenport was her second husband, and she made het 
first American appearance with him in the New York Broad 
way Theatre early in 1855. She bad a wide variety of char 
acters, ranging from Lady Macbeth to Mrs. Micawber, Het 
last acting was done for charity, in Boston, in April, 1890 
Mrs. Davenport was the mother of six children, of whom 
Fanny Davenport was the oldest. She was sixty five years 
old at her death, 
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PEDICURING AT HOME. 
BY LUCY C, LILLIE. 
AN eminent promoter of 
fi hygiene in the family re 
cently observed that while so 
much attention was being paid 
to manicuring, the care of the 
feet, or pedicuring, was over 
looked, yet we will venture to 
say nine people out of ten suf 
fer in some way with their 
feet, either in supersensitive 
ness, corns, or bunions, in 
growing or hang nails, or mal 
formation of the toes or joints. 
This is so essentially the age 
for exercise of all kinds in the 
open air, that neyer was there 
greater need of understanding 
how to regularly care for our 
pedal extremities, good ser- 
vants and friends, promoters 
of health, which we should 
treat with all possible respect. 





CreEPon PETTICOAT. 





For description see Supplement 


CoRSET FOR ELDERLY Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 25-36. 


While the suggestions to be of- 
fered refer chietly to adults, and 
to those more especially who are 
suffering iv some way, it must be 
understood that the treatment and 
care recommended should begin 
with the infant, and be carried on 
most carefully during childhood 
and early youth. Indeed, we may 
safely say that if a mother or 
guardian will observe such rules 
as are herein laid down during 
the early years of any child, the 
result will be freedom from all 
prominent causes of discomfort in 
later life, and will make simple 
sanitary measures ali that will be 
necessary after fifteen years of age. 

To ‘‘treat” any part of the 
body, something of its anatomi 
cal and physical structure should 
be understood. All the world 
over,since the days of the‘' Greeks 
of old,” the shape of the human 
foot has been of as much import- 
ance in summing up items of 
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DRAWERS WITH YOKE 


N.S 


3AND. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 74 and 75. 


Frencu SacqueE CHEMISE 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV_, Fig. 


Lapres’ HANDKERCHIEFS. 
For description see Supplement. 
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CoMBING-SACQUE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, V., Figs. 20-24, 








Nicut-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X11, Figs. 64-68. 
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ComBinG-CAPE. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 





Corset Cover. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 60-63, 

















Lapy’s DRAWERS. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 37 and 38. 


Youne Lapy’s Corset. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 50-59. 





VOLUME XXIV., No. 35. 


beauty as the eye, the cure of 
the lip, or the hand. While we 
do not agree with those who 
insist upon the fact that a badly 
shaped foot denotes a plebeian 
streak at least, yet there is cer- 
tainly a suggestion of delicate 
high-breeding in the foot shaped 
according to the perfect rules of 
art, which are as follows: It 
should be in proportion with the 
body, neither too small for the 
weight nor too large, having 
symmetrical toes lying slightly 
curved, the heel rather narrow, 
the portion under the instep be- 
ing raised so that when toes and 
heels are on the ground, accord- 
ing to the old-time test, “* water 
can run under it.” 

This arched instep is consid- 
ered not alone a mark of beauty, 
but of distinction and aristoc- 


racy. Only artists, painters, and 
sculptors know the extreme difficul- 
ty of finding a perfect foot and an- 
kle to model from. One of the best- 
known painters of the day in Lon- 
don spent five successive mornings 
searching for a perfectly modelled 
and articulated foot and ankle, es 
pecially the latter, where the liga- 
ments were “correctly” held, the 
tendons, joints, all in harmony. 
Among scores of charming models 
nota ‘‘ foot”’ was to be found which 
would answer his purpose, until at 
last the nearest approach—indeed 
almost an absolutely faultless one— 
“to what he wanted was discovered 
in the foot and ankle of a slim, 
plain, shabby young girl, whose 
occupation was basket-making. 
Coarse and unrefined as was her ap- 
pearance, her foot, with its perfect 
symmetry of heel and toe, its dainty 
arched instep, and beautifully set 
ankle, would have graced a Spanish 





TUucKED CHEMISE. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 69-73. 


Summer Hosrery. 
For description see Supplement. 
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GARDEN Party Dress 


For description see Supplement 


duchess, and thenceforth the own 
er became a professional model, 
her lovely feet being soon famous 
in many studios, although they 
proved the fallacy of the old adage 
in regard to whence such lines of 
grace must spring. 

The first consideration in care 
of the feet is cleanliness—adsolute, 
unfailing, and systematic cleanli- 
ness. Good form, freedom from 
corns, ete., proud flesh, and ten 
derness, cannot be obtained unless 
the feet are cleansed as thorough- 
ly as the hands. If a thorough 
‘going over,” as we shall de 
scribe later, is given three times a 
week, a hasty ablution nightly 
will be sufficient; but a good wash 
before retiring is never out of 
place. Three times a week warm 
water in which is a little ammonia 
and a little Indian meal should 
make a foot bath in which the feet 
should be soaked, then rubbed 
with a quick light friction, taking 
the foot between the hands and 
rubbing quickly back and forth. 
Now manipulate every joint pre 
cisely as a massageuse would do. 
Then examine the condition of the 
nails. These should be kept just 
as short as possible without ever 
cutting to the quick, an accident 
apt to be serious with the toe nail. 
They should be pared just to the 
edge of the toe, and the sides care 
fully looked after. 

An in-growing rail, so acutely 
painful and difficult to cure, is al 
most always the result of a tight 
or badly shaped boot or shoe. 
When there appears the first 
symptom of such, pare the edges 
carefully, rubbing with vaseline or 
some emollient, and if it devel- 
ops into a serious case it must 
be poulticed and bathed frequent- 
lyin hot water. Notinfrequently 
gangrene results from neglecting 
this trouble. Next in your pedi- 
curing operations, examine the 
toes carefully for soft corns,which 
come between them. Constant 
rubbing in the bath will ward these 
off and generally remove them, 
but it sometimes happens that 
they are obstinate enough to need 
special treatment; but, in spite of 
long-established tradition, we 
would recommend never applying 
the knife to a soft or hard corn, 
even, unless as a last resort. It 
almost invariably induces a re- 
turn of the trouble. If you will 
thoroughly soak the foot in hot 
mustard and water, rubbing the 
corn all the time, you will find in 
nearly every case it can be picked 








Fig. 1.—CorpurETTE Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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out from the heart, an application of strong aromatic 
vinegar assisting the operation; while, if obstinate, 
touch with iodine every other day, never neglecting 
the nightly bath. Lint dipped in some soft cream 
or vaseline should be ‘placed between the afflicted 
toes, and a light bandage put to hold it in place. 
While working for a cure, an easy shoe or boot must 
be worn. Many suffer with water blisters. These 
can be treated by opening them carefully with a 
sharp scissors; but do not cut away the loose skin 
until, for a day or two, there has been a light appli- 
cation of simple cerate on a soft rag, while a new 
cuticle is forming. After an exceptionally long 
‘tramp ” in the south of England, we made the mis- 
take of clipping away at once all the loose flesh 
around some blisters on the heel, and learned from 
an eminent surgeon later, who made chiropody a 
specialty, that the raw condition of the foot which 
ensued was occasioned by this. Nor is it wise, we 
might here observe, to cut too freely the proud or 
callous flesh which comes on the sole and heel so 
often. Rubbing with pumice-stone after the bath 
will nearly always remove this and prevent it. 

The hard corn is, as all know, an exasperating en- 
emy tocombat. They can be almost invariably traced 
toa badly fitting boot too long worn; but once gain- 
ing ground, they are so obstinate that the ** patient,” 
who has learned to be sensible in regard to foot-wear, 
forgets the original cause, and concludes them nat 
ural. At the start the mustard bath and friction 
above described will nearly always remove them, but 
when too far advanced stronger measures, of course, 
must be taken. If absolutely necessary, pare with a 
very sharp knife, trying to reach the ‘‘ root,” so-called, 
but never drawing blood. Moisten the corn, and 
touch—taking every precaution with the fingers— 
with caustic or acetic acid. Be sure and keep the 
foot uncovered for at least half an hour after this. 
After three or four daily applications of the above, 
again soak the foot, and with the finger try to re- 
move the corn, even gradually, as from day to day 
the cuticle will loosen. Various corn ‘ protectors ” 
are sold, all more or less useful; a piece of soft kid 
cain be cut out and put on when nothing of the kind 
is to be purchased; while a bunion, always obstinate 
under treatment, should be as much as possible pro 
tected from the boot. Resin applied to the kid makes 
an admirable plaster for corn or bunion. Sometimes 
a genuine ‘‘ blister” is effectual, but the dressing 
must be very careful. Warm sweet-oil poured on the 
bandage, or melted vascline, is very soothing. Ob 
serve if in a bunion there is swelling and inflamma- 
tion at the base. When this is the case, it should be 
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Fig. 2.—BENGALINE AND VELVET CosTUME. 
For diagram and description see Supplement 
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AND Lack Dress.—(|See Fig. 2, 
Page 665. | 


For diagram and description see Supplemént, 


earefully poulticed, and_ treated 
like any other inflammatory boil 
or gathering. 

We have in mind the case of a 
well-known belle in Washington 
who was noted for her beautiful 
feet and sylph-like grace in dan 
cing. A ballin honor of a foreign 
prince was to be given, and Miss 
—. fearing she would not be al- 
lowed to attend it should she re 
veal her sufferings, allowed no 
one but her confidential maid to 
know how she was suffering from 
an inflamed joint on one of her 
feet, the direct and natural result 
of tight shoes For two nights 
the maid carefully poulticed the 
offending member, but all day 

iss — went about as usual, 
concealing her misery as well as 
she could. On the night of the 
ball she wore her usual sized slip- 
pers, danced with royalty, suffer- 
ing as might the Spartan youth 
had the fox been concealed in his 
boot, and returned home to hours 
of sleepless agony. But another 
entertainment for the same guest 
being on hand a day later, made- 
moiselle iin put on her shoes of 
torture, again danced, to return 
home in a feverish condition. The 
foot, tender and nearly raw from 
the careless poulticing, was swell 
ed, inflamed, and gangrened, a 
condition which made a_physi- 
cian’s advice necessary at once. 
For two weeks the doctors work 
ed over the foot, while, of course, 
Miss —— had to keep on her sofa 
and suffer agonies; and at last,the 
gangrene spreading the toe and 
joint had to be amputated, after 
which time a slight lameness in 
the lady’s walk was always ap- 
parent. But she was courageous 
enough to give her friends the 
benetit of her experience, and 
would relate the circumstance 
freely, condemning the folly 
which resulted in a life-long dis- 
figurement, and impediment to 
the exercise she had always taken 
so healthfully. 

Tender feet are very commonly 
complained of. The first consid 
eration for this difficulty is abso- 
lute cleanliness. Friction, what 
is called the ‘‘ Roman bath “—oth- 











erwise rubbing vaseline or oil thoroughly into 
every joint—a quick rub over with alcohol, in 
some cases a cold spray at bedtime, all are use- 
ful; while, should the difficulty seem natural 
and chronic, the best relief is afforded by wear 
ing firm cotton (not silk) stockings, and shoes 
or boots made for the comfort and support of 
the feet. Aromatic vinegar is a gocd wash 
in these cases. Where cold water agrees with 
the system, an excellent method of strength- 
ening the foot is to hold it in a basin, and 
dipping a large sponge in cold water, squeeze 
it from a height of three or four inches above 
on to the foot, rubbing afterwards with alco- 
hol to avoid a chill; but it must be borne in 
mind that to some constitutions the applica 
tion of cold water on the feet induces rush 
of blood to the head. Cold water compress- 
es on the feet and around the ankle at night, 
we may mention in passing, frequently act 
as a “sleeping” draught. A well-known 
foreign general, who from mental worry suf- 
fered greatly with insomnia, told us he cured 
it by this means, while the application served 
to strengthen his feet. Some constitutions 
require hot applications. Only a knowledge 
of the system and its idiosyncrasies can de- 
termine this point; but a little experimenting 
will teach one what is best to do. 


SUMMER COSTUMES FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 
, | IGHT Havana brown crépe is the fabric 
4 of the dress shown on the first figure in 
the illustration. The fronts of the corsage 
and of the skirt are of cream white crépe 
An open gilet, with basques of cream guipure 
lace, enriches the corsage. Small paniers 
forming pockets are of the brown crépe. 
The sleeves have drooping fulness at the top, 
and chevrons of gold galloon below the 
elbow. Guipure cuffs fall low on the hand, 
and there is a high collar of the same lace. 
The skirt is scant at the top, sloping to great 
fulness below, especially in the back; the 
sides are folded forward on the tablier, and 
the trimming is rows of gold galloon. A 
small low straw hat has torsades, loops, and 
scarf of white mousseline de soie, held by 
knots of brown velvet 
A young girl’s costume on the second 
figure shows the braces and belt worn with 
outing dresses this season. The Russian 
blouse or shirt is of blue silk—foulard, surah, 
or the newer taffeta with pin-head checks 
of two shades of blue. The close skirt is of 
navy blue cloth, and is without a foundation 
skirt. The belt and braces are of silver or 
gilt galloon with buckles to match, or they 
may be made of the material of the skirt 
over canvas, slightly braided or simply piped 
on the edges, and supplied with buckles of 
oxidized silver. A similar trimming is on 
the side of the skirt. <A large jabot of white 
mousseline is worn at the throat. The cape 
line of white silk has puffs of mousseline de 
soie inside its fanciful brim 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
7.— “THE VERY PULSE OF THE 
MACHINE.” 
2 novice is apt to think that the needs 
of the kitchen are trifling, and that pur- 
chases for it can be placed, like itself, quite 
in the rear of all else. But the truth is that 
the kitchen table is even more necessary 
than a drawing-room table, aud that kitchen 
furnishings are really formidable rivals in 
expense to those in ‘‘ the front room.” 

All kitchen utensils and furniture should 
be carefully bought, for they are the tools 
by which the health of the household is 
wrought. Health-giving food and clean ap- 
parel come from within the kitchen wails, 
and whatever cripples its efforts to provide 
these is lamentable, and should have no 
place in the House Comfortable. Scanty, 
poor utensils affect the variety, quality, and 
pulatableness of food, and unnecessarily wear 
out the worker’s strength and temper. This 
needless waste of strength, even in a servant, 
is poor economy, and in the kitchen the 
builder of a home should relax her desire to 
save, and freely and cheerfully provide all 
that her practical sense of family comfort 
shows to be needed. 

The kitchen stove or range is the first 
thing to be bought. This is a large expendi- 
ture, but not to be avoided, unless the home- 
maker lives in a large city. There the range 
is built into the house, or such as the better 
apartments. Such ranges are set into the 
chimney, hence the name “ brick-set,” and 
they cost from $18 to $75, according to size 
and quality. The price includes the pipes 
and all the connections with the tall cylin 
drical copper hot-water boiler that stands 
in the chimney-corner. The best ranges 
come from Troy, though Philadelphia ranges 
are cheaper. But those ranges in which the 
hot-water boiler is set above the range, in 
place of the oven, and the oven itself placed 
below the fire-box, are poor ones, and do not 
give good service. They are use ed by build- 
ers in cities, as they lessen the plumber's bill, 
which the copper boiler and its pipes help to 
swell. 

Next to the ‘‘ brick-set” is the ‘‘ portable” 
range, looking like the cooking-stove of 
twenty years ago, but fitted with all the 
modern appliances for saving both heat and 
fuel. These ranges are supplied with two 
grates, so that either coal or wood may be 
burned. All portable ranges can have the 
pipes, called ‘* water front,” of a boiler con 
nected with them, and the larger ranges 
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have the less modern reservoir attached to 
them to use where the water supply does not 
have sufficient force to fill a boiler. These 
ranges cost from $6 to $50, and the cost of 
the hot-water connection is included in the 
higher prices. The $6 range is a tiny af 
fair for light house-keeping, with two grid- 
dle-holes and a wee oven, but does good work 
in miniature. Thirty dollars will buy a range 
of full size, and capable of doing all required 
for a large family. The high-priced ranges 
are more ornamental iu casting, elaborately 
trimmed with nickel, but have no actual im 
provements beyond those in ranges of mod- 
est price. 

The next purchases are those which may 
be called kitchen furniture. One large table 
is needed; and a small one, three feet long 
and on casters, is useful for rolling about the 
room to save steps. These, two chairs, an 
alarm-clock, a lamp, a large pail, preferably 
one of paper that will not shrink, and one 
or two good brooms will take $7, which is a 
small outlay. If the small table is covered 
with zine, it will be serviceable to set hot 
dishes on, and will cost $2 extra. Ten dol- 
lars will buy a marble-topped table mount 
ed on pine, which is useful for pastry-mak- 
ing, especially in summer. 

Every reliable cook-book has a list of uten- 
sils needed for kitchen and pantry uses, and 
these, together with the list given in Vol. XX. 
to Bazar readers, in *‘ House keeping Made 
Easy,” by Christine Terhune Herrick, make 
it unnecessary to repeat such a tabulation. 
Not one of the utensils of this list is unneces- 
sary or extravagant in quality for the com- 
fortable, strength-conserving doing of do 
mestic cookery, and yet they give a total of 
$32—the actual cost determined by careful 
pricing of each article. The itemized list 
stands: tins, $10; wooden-ware, $5; iron 
ware, including household scales, $6; carth- 
en-ware, $4; agate-ware kettles, $3; cutlery, 
$3; japanned boxes for bread, cake, and 
Spices, $1 

There is never any economy in buying even 
kitchen Knives of anything but wrought steel. 
Other knives will not take a good edge, or 
stay sharp more than overnight. Regular 
cooks’ knives, such as are used by profession 
al chefs, would be a great help to the ordi 
nary housewife. Such small knives cost 
$1 25, and larger ones more than that 
Agate-ware would be better than so much 
tin-ware. It is light, durable,and easily clean 
ed, but costs about twice as much. But with 
ordinary usage it will last a long time, not 
rusting or cracking, while food will not burn 
as quickly in cooking 

The laundry work usually done at home 
demands quite an array of articles. The 
boiler, of good tin and with copper bottom 
and cover, costs $1 25. The clothes-horse, 
ironing and shirt boards, flat-irons, rub-board, 
each moderate in its cost, help swell the list, 
until, when the clothes line, pins, and basket 
are bought, $7 are spent, and yet there is no 
wringer. As with sewing-machines, so with 
wringers. ‘There are several makes equally 
good and serviceable and almost alike, so it 
is hard to decide between them. Those that 
have the least complicated machinery re- 
quire less careful handling and get out of or- 
der less often. The iron frame has the ad- 
vantage of strength, while the wooden one is 
lighter. our dollars buys a good one, and 
if its screws are kept from dampness, and 
rust is removed by kerosene, your chosen 
wringer will last for years. If stationary 
tubs are not in the house, portable ones must 
be bought, $2 buying two of medium size. 
This makes a total for laundry furnishings 
of $14 25 

A re frigerator or ice-chest is another 
“‘must have.” An ice-chest is the cheapest, 
and a small one of grained wood, zinc-lined 
and with wire shelves, costs $3, each larger 
size adding a dollar more to the cost. Such 
chests open only at the top, and all the shelves 
must be taken out to place the ice at the bot- 
tom. Then, the shelves replaced, the food 
isarranged onthem. This inconvenience of 
having to place and replace the food—for it 
is the dish at the bottom that is sure to be 
wanted—is a great disadvantage, and partly 
offsets the ice-chest’s valuable quality —eco- 
nomical ice consumption. 

The cheapest refrigerator to be had is 
one which is zinelined, its walls packed 
with felt paper, and its shelves are of per- 
forated zinc. This refrigerator has two 
openings, a double-lidded one at the top into 
the ice compartment; and the other, a single 
door in the front into the food -chamber. 
These two compartments are connected by 
two air passages, and the waste-pipe has a 
siphon at its end to prevent the outer air 
from entering and melting ‘ ice. A small 
size of this kind costs $6, keeps the food 
well, and does not need a large quantity of 
ice. Another style for $8 is almost iden- 
tical, except that its shelves are made of gal- 
vanized iron, and are stronger than those of 
zinc. 

The finest and most satisfactory refrigera- 
tor is zinc-lined, and packed with charcoal— 
the best non-conductor of heat for such uses. 
Its waste-pipe is double-siphoned, and has a 
movable elbow in the centre, so that the pipe 
can be easily cleaned. Its shelves are of 
galvanized iron, and its two divisions open 
by doors in front, one above the other. The 
divisions are connected by six passages, to 
make the air circulation as perfect as pos- 
sible. This kind in medium size is $10 50. 
Each larger size is $3 more respectively. 
Another style of the same is made in 
hard- wood, with some ornamentation, and 


is designed for flais and apartments where 
space must be closely utilized. These ‘ flat” 
refrigerators are tall and narrow, but have 
all the economic and hygienic features of 
the ordinary ones, and, with finer wood- 
work, are an admissible part of dining-room 
furnishings whenever it is desirable. They 
cost respectively $13, $17, and $20, accord- 
ing to capacity. 

The necessary kitchen furnishings having 
been discussed and their cost practically aver- 
aged, let us see how much money has been 
spent: Cooking utensils, $82; kitchen furni- 
ture, $7; laundry utensils, $18; refrigerator, 
$10—total, $62. If a range must be bought, it 
will add $30 more. Each home should have 
its individual and .special likes and needs. 
These will be felt more or less in the kitchen 
purchases, causing some things to be bought 
which no list of needs can dictate. If the 
home-maker furnishes her kitchen, including 
range, for $100, she may rest satisfied that 
it is in reality a small sum, spent to the best 
advantage for her home's welfare 

Among the labor-saving and comfort-pro- 
viding appliances for domestic use are the 
gus and kerosene stoves. These are boons to 
the housewife during warm weather, and are 
economical in every particular, saving food, 
fuel, and strength. The number of hot dish- 
es for each meal is limited by the capacity of 
the stove; but this is rather an added gain. 
Too many hot dishes are neither palatable 
nor healthful. 

In cities and towns where gas rates are as 
low as $1 50 a thousand feet, a gas-stove is as 
cheap as an oil-stove, and is odorless, cleaner, 
safer, and less trouble to manage. The heat 
is intense but even, and all broiling, frying, 
boiling, and steaming is rapidly done. The 
gus stove requires no special utensils. Those 
used on any range are equally well adapted 
for it, and it can be placed wherever con- 
nection can be made with any ordinary gas- 
burner. 

A two-burner gas stove has done for two 
years the ironing of a family of five, two of 
them being children, and all the meals and 
cooking during three months, excepting a 
range fire to heat the washing-water on Mon- 
day, and sufficient fire on Wednesday and 
Saturday to bake bread, cake, and the like. 
The stove cost $4, and five feet of rubber 
tubing to connect with the small kitchen 
burner cost 50 cents. Its use increased the 
gas bill about $1 a month. Gas-stoves come 
with one, two, three, and four burners, and 
the larger ones have ovens; but the average 
price of a two-burner is $4, and this, as has 
been said, can be made to do good service. 

It is difficult to choose an oil-stove, each 
kind having its good qualities, and all being 
economical and manageable with care and 
cleanliness. The tiny one-burner comes at 
less than a dollar, while two, three, and four 
burners increase in price and completeness 
of utensils, till we have one almost equal to 
arange. It now remains for some genius to 
invent an attachment to heat the hot-water 
boiler of the range, and then all housewives 
will say good-by to range, scuttle, and coal- 
bin from June to October. A two-burner 
oil-stove, with a fair supply of utensils, will 
cost about $5, and the amount of work done 
by it depends upon the *‘ faculty ” of its user. 

An ice-cream freezer is an addition in pro- 
viding delicacies for the table at small out- 
lay, and is now in common use in many 
households. There are various makes im the 
market, several of those recently invented 
working very rapidly and easily. They hold 
from two quarts to twenty-four, the former 
size costing $1 70 

A steam-cooker is expensive at first, cost 
ing from $5 to $7, but is most economical 
and helpful, and lasts a lifetime. 

One of the best cookers has a small divi- 
sion at the bottom for the water which 
makes the steam. Above it are several other 
divisions, separated from each other by per- 
forated tin disks. ‘The whole looks like an 
elongated tin pail, standing three feet high, 
and Jarge enough to hold an entire dinner. 
The tight cover prevents the escape of any 
odor, and many kinds of meat, fish, and ve- 
getables are superior in flavor from this mode 
of cooking. A whistle signals when the wa- 
ter needs replenishing, and by a tube “3 
water is easily added. Such a cooker i 
equally adaptable to the range and oil or in 
stoves, and is especially easy to can fruit by. 

English porcelain covered jars, graduated 
in size, to hold supplies, are a great improve- 
ment in the pantry. Each jar is plainly la- 
belled, and this prevents mistakes which 
haste and carelessness make in getting ma- 
terials for cooking. The neat, tidy appear- 
ance of the pantry is also enhanced by the 
use of such jars. The small spice-jars are 
20 cents, while the largest one, holding five 
pounds of flour, is $1 75. The same jars 
in blue and white porcelain cost from 60 
cents to $2 50. 


IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 

S you pass a grassy bank there is a 
JA whir of wings, and something brown 
and swift glances across your face. See! 
here, under the arch of dewberry-vines, Mrs. 
Bob-white has made her nest. Is she not 
daintily lodged? The hollow in the soft 
black earth is lined with new grass. Grow- 
ing grass masks it all but the door, and over- 
head is the viny bower whose thorns mean 
safety as well as shelter. No woodland ma- 
rauder may break through its spiny enlace- 
ment to seize the brooding mother. The 
nest overruns with pearl white ovals of the 
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bigness of your thumb’s end. The master 
of this house must be a bit of a Mormon. 
That is somewhat Bob-white’s habit. It is 
not uncommon to find forty eggs in a nest. 
They are wonderfully sweet and toothsome 
—a dish fit for the queen of all the fairies. 
The reapers would surely have sought for 
them had they not been paid to let them 
alone. 

The harvest master, who is a keen sports 
man, saves his birds in the egg, as well as 
feeds them in the snow. He knows well 
that once safely hatched, the brown birdlings 
will run riot in the stubble, and be strong on 
the wing before mid-October. He walks 
well ahead of the binder, and when he spies 
a nest in the wheat, leaves enough standing 
grain to shelter it. Otherwise there might 
be sylvan tragedy in its progress. A sitting 
bird will often suffer death from the sharp 
blade rather than forsake her eggs. If you 
manage to lay hands upon her, she will feign 
death—lie limp, with closed eyes ‘and nerve 
less wings—until you are clean off your 
guard, when away she springs to the nearest 
thicket or tussock, where search for her will 
be labor entirely lost. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 
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N general the cows were milked as they 

accidentally presented themselves, with- 
out fancy or choice. But certain cows will 
show a fondness for a particular pair of 
hands, sometimes carrying this predilection 
so far as to refuse to stand at all except to 
their favorite, the pail of a stranger being 
unceremoniously kicked over. 

It was Dairyman Crick’s rule to insist on 
breaking down these partialities and aver 
sions by constant interchange, since, in the 
event of a milk man or maid going away 
from the dairy, he was otherwise placed in 
a difficulty. ‘The maids’ private aims, how- 
ever, were the reverse of the dairyman’s rule, 
the daily selection by each damsel of the 
eight or ten cows to which she had grown 
accustomed rendering the operation on their 
willing udders surprisingly easy and effort- 
ess. 

Tess, like her compeers, soon discovered 
which of the cows had a predilection for her 
style of manipulation, and her fingers hav- 
ing become delicate from the long domi 
ciliary imprisonments to which she had sub 
jected herself at intervals during the last two 
or three years, she would have been glad to 
meet the milchers’ views in this respect. Out 
of the whole hundred and five there were 
eight in particular—Dumpling, Fancy, Lofty, 
Mist, Old Pretty, Young Pretty, Tidy, and 
Loud—who gave down to her with a readi 
ness that made her work on them a mere 
touch of the fingers. Knowing, however, 
the dairyman’s wish, she endes avored consci- 
entiously to take the animals just as they 
came,excepting the very hard yielders which 
she could not yet manage. 

But she soon found a curious correspond- 
ence between the ostensibly chance position 
of the cows and her wishes in this matter, 
till at length she felt that their order could 
not be the result of accident. The dairyman’s 
pupil had lent a hand in getting the cows to 
gether of late, and at the fifth or sixth time 
she turned her face, as it rested against the 
cow, full of sedate inquiry upon him. 

‘*Mr. Clare, you have ranged the cows,’ 
she said, blushing; and in making the accu 
sation symptoms of a smile lifted her upper 
lip gently in the middle, in spite of her, so as 
to show the tips of her teeth, the lower lip re 
maining severely still. 

‘Well, it makes no difference,” said he 
‘You will always be here to milk them.” 
‘**Do you think so? I hope I shall. But 

I don't know.” 

She was angry with herself afterwards, 
thinking that he, not aware of her grave rea- 
sons for liking this seclusion,might have mis 
taken her meaning. She had spoken so ear- 

nestly to him, as if his presence were some 
how a factor in her wish. Her misgiving 
was such that at dusk, when the milking was 
over, she walked in the garden alone, regret- 
ting that she had disclosed to him her dis- 
covery of his considerateness. 

It was a typical summer evening in June, 
the atmosphere being in such delicate equi- 
librium and so transmissive that inanimate 
objects seemed endowed with two or three 
senses, if not five. There was no distinction 
between the near and the far, and an auditor 
felt close to everything within the horizon. 
The soundlessness impressed her as a posi- 
tive entity rather than as the mere negation 
of noise. It was broken by the notes of a 
harp. 

Tess had heard those notes in the attic 
above her head. Dim, flattened, constrained 
by their confinement, they had never ap- 
pealed to her as now, when they wandered 
in the-still air with a stark quality like that 
of nudity. To speak absolutely, both in- 
surument aud execution were poor, but the 
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relative is all, and as she listened, Tess, like a 
fascinated bird, could not leave the spot. Far 
from leaving, she drew up towards the per- 
former, keeping behind the hedge, that he 
might not guess her presence. 

The outskirts of the garden in which Tess 
found herself had been left uncultivated for 
some years, and it was now damp and rank 
with juicy grass which sent up mists of pol- 
len; and tall blooming weeds, emitting of- 
fensive smells—weeds whose red and yellow 
and purple hues formed a polychrome as 
dazzling as that of cultivated flowers. She 
went stealthily as a cat through this profu- 
sion of growth, gathering cuckoo-spittle on 
her skirts, brushing off snails that were 
climbing the apple-tree stems, staining her 
hands with thistle-milk and slug-slime, and 
rubbing off upon her naked arms sticky 
blights that, though snow white on the tree 
trunks, made blood-red stains on her skin; 
thus she drew quite near to Clare, though 
still unobserved. 

Tess was conscious of neither time nor 
space. The exaltation which she had de- 
scribed as being producible at will by gazing 
at a star came now without any determina- 
tion on her part; she undulated upon the 
thin notes as upon billows, and their har- 
monies passed like breezes through her, 
bringing tears into her eyes. The floating 
pollen seemed to be his notes made visible, 
and the dampness of the garden the weeping 
of the garden's sensibility. Though night- 
fall, the rank-smelling weed flowers would 
not close for intentness,and the waves of 
color mixed with waves of sound. 

The light which still shone was derived 
entirely from a large hole in the western 
bank of cloud; it was like a piece of the day 
left behind by accident, dusk having closed 
in elsewhere. He concluded his plaintive 
melody, a very simple performance, demand 
ing no great skill, and she waited, thinking 
another might be begun. But, to her embar- 
rassment, he had listlessly come round the 
fence, and was rambling up behind her. 
Tess, her cheeks on fire, moved away fur- 
tively, as if hardly moving at all. 

Angel, however, saw her light summer 
gown, and he spoke, his low tones quite 
reaching her, though he was some distance 
off. 

‘* What makes you draw off in that way, 
Tess?” said he. ‘* Are you afraid?” 

**Oh no, sir. That is, not of out 
door things, especially just now, when the 
apple-blooth is falling, and everything so 
green.” 

* But you have your in-door fears, el?” 

‘* Well—yes, sir.” 

‘What of?” 

‘Tam rather afraid of—of—” 

** Death?” 

“Re 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ah! so am I, very often. This hobble 
of being alive is rather serious, don’t you 
think so?” 

“Tt is, now you put it in that way, sir.” 

‘* All the same, 1 shouldn’t have expected 
n young girl like you to see it so just yet. 
How is it that you do?” 

She maintained a hesitating silence. 

‘*Come, Tess, tell me in confidence.” 

She thought that he meant what were the 
aspects of things to her, and replied, shyly: 
“The trees have inquisitive eyes, haven’t 
they ?—that is, seem asif they had. And the 
river says, ‘Why do ye trouble me with 
your looks?” And you seem to see numbers 
of to-morrows just all in a line, the first of 
em the biggest and clearest, the others get- 
ting smaller and smaller as they stand fur- 
ther away; but they all seem very fierce and 
cruel, and as if they said: ‘I’m coming! 
Beware o’ me! Beware o’me!’.... But you, 
sir, you!” she exclaimed, with almost bitter 
envy; ‘‘you can raise up dreams with your 
music, and drive all such horrid fancies 
away!” 

He was a little surprised to find this young 
girl—who, though but a milkmaid had just 
that touch of rarity about her which might 
make her the envied of her housemates— 
shaping such sad imaginings. But he was 
more surprised when he considered that she 
was expressing in her own native phrases, 
assisted a little by her sixth standard train- 
ing, ideas which might almost have been 
called those of the age approximating to the 
spirit of modernism. The perception ar- 
rested him less when he reflected that what 
are called advanced ideas are really in great 
part but the latest fashion in definition, a 
more accurate expression, by words in logy 
and ism, of sensations which men and wo- 
men have vaguely grasped for centuries. 

Still, it was strange that they should have 
come to her while yet so young; more than 
strange; it was impressive, interesting, pa- 
thetic. Not guessing the explanation, he did 
not consider that experience is as to inten- 
sity, and not as to duration. He did not 
know that Tess’s passing corporeal blight 
liad been her mental harvest. 

Tess, on her part, could not understand 
why a man of clerical family and good edu 
cation and above physical want should look 
upon it as a plight to be alive. For the un- 
happy pilgrim herself there was very good 
reason. But how could this admirable and 
poetic man ever have descended into the 
Valley of Humiliation, encountered Giant 
Despair, have felt with the man of Uz—as 
the poor girl herself had felt many and many 
a day and night during the last two or three 
years—‘‘My soul chooseth strangling and 
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death rather than my life. 
would not live alway.” 

1t was true that he was at present out of his 
class. But she knew that was only because, 
like Peter the Great in a shipwright’s yard, 
he was studying what he wanted to know. 
He did not milk cows because he was obliged 
to milk cows, but because be was learning 
how to be a rich and prosperous dairyman, 
land-owner, agriculturist, aud breeder of cat- 
ule. He would become an American or Aus- 
tralian Abraham, commanding like a mon- 
arch his flocks and his herds, his spotted and 
his ring-streaked, his men-servants and his 
maids. At times, nevertheless, it did seem 
unaccountable to her that a decidedly book- 
ish, musical, thinking young man should 
have chosen deliberately to be a farmer, and 
not a clergyman, like his father and brothers, 

Thus, neither having the clew to the other's 
secret, they were mutually puzzled at what 
each revealed, and awaited new knowledge 
of each other’s character and moods without 
attempting to pry into each other’s history. 


I loathe it; I 


Every day, every hour, brought to him one 
more little stroke of her nature, and to her 
one more of his. Tess was trying to lead a 
life repressed, but she little recked the inten- 
sity of her own vitality. 

At first Tess seemed to regard Angel Clare 
as an intelligence rather thanasaman, And 
as such she compared him with herself; and 
at every discovery of the abundance of his 
illuminations, of the immense distance be- 
tween her own poor mental stand-point and 
the unmeasureable, Andean altitude of his, 
she became quite dejected, humiliated, dis- 
heartened from all further effort on her own 
part whatever. 

He observed her dejection one day when 
he had casually mentioned something to her 
about the pastoral life in ancient Greece. 
She was gathering the buds called “ lords and 
ladies” from the bank while he spoke. 

‘* Why do you look so woe-begone all of a 
sudden?” he asked. 

‘Oh, ’tis only—about my own self,” she 
said, with a frail laugh of sadness, fitfully be- 
ginning to peel ‘‘a lady” meanwhile, ‘* Just 
a flash of a sense of what might have been 
with me! My life looks as if it had been 
wasted for want of chances! When IL see 
what you know, what you have read and seen 
and thought, I feel what a nothing lam! I’m 
like the poor Queen of Sheba who lived in 
the Bible. There is no more spirit in me.” 

‘Bless my soul, don’t go troubling about 
that! Why,” he said, with some enthusiasm, 
‘*T should be only too glad, my dear Tess, to 
help you to anything in the way of history, 
or any line of reading you would like to 
tuke up—” 

‘*It is a lady again,” interrupted she, hold- 
ing out the bud she had peeled. 7 

** What?” 

‘*T meant that there are always more la- 
dies than lords when you come to peel them.” 

‘*Never mind about the lords and ladies. 
Would you like to take up any line of study 
—history, for example?” 

‘* Well, sometimes I feel I don’t want to 
know anything more about it than I know 
already.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because what’s the use of learning that 
I am one of a long row only—finding out 
that there is set down in some old book 
somebody just like me, and to know that I 
shall only act her part, making me sad, that’s 
all. The best is not to remember that your 
nature and your past doings have been just 
like thousands and thousands, and that your 
coming life and doings ‘Il be like thousands 
and thousands.” 

** What, really, then, you don’t want to 
learn anything?” 

‘**T shouldn't mind learning why—why the 
sun shines on the just and on the unjust 
alike,” she answered, with a slight quaver in 
her voice. ‘But that is what books will 
not tell me.” 

**'Tess! fie for such bitterness!” Of course 
he spoke with a conventional sense of duty 
only, for that sort of wondering had not been 
unknown to himself in by-gone days. And 
as he looked at the unpractised mouth and 
lips, he thought that such a dew-fresh daugh- 
ter of the soil could only have caught up the 
sentiment by rote. She went on peeling the 
lords and ladies till Clare, regarding for a 
moment the wave-like curl of her lashes as 
they drooped with her bent gaze, lingeringly 
went away. When he was gone she stood 
awhile, thoughtfully peeling the last bud; 
and then, awakening from her reverie, flung 
it, and all the crowd of floral nobility, impa- 
tiently on the ground, in an ebullition of dis- 
pleasure with herself for her néadseries, and 
with a quickening warmth in her heart of 
hearts. 

How stupid he must think her! In an ac- 
cess of hunger for his good opinion she be- 
thought herself of what she had latterly en- 
deavored to forget, so unpleasant had been 
its issues—the identity of her family with 
that of the knightly D'Urbervilles. Barren 
attribute as it was, disastrous as its discovery 
had been in many ways to her, perhaps Mr. 
Clare, as a gentleman and a student of his- 
tory, would respect her sufficiently to forget 
her childish conduct with the lords and la- 
dies, if he knew that those Purbeck-marble 
and alabaster people in King’s-Bere Church 
really represented her own lineal forefathers; 
that she was no spurious D’Urberville, com- 
pounded of money and ambition like those 
at Trantridge, but true D’Urberville to the 
bone, 


But before venturing to make the revela- 
tion, poor Tess indirectly sounded the dairy- 
man as to its possible effect upon Mr. Clare, 
by asking the former if Mr. Clare had any 
great respect for old county families when 
they had lost all their money and land. 

‘Mr. Clare,” said the dairyman, emphat- 
ically, ‘‘is one of the most rebellest rozums 
you ever knowed—not a bit like the rest of 
his family—and if there’s one thing that he 
do hate more than another, ‘tis the notion of 
what's called an old family. He says that it 
stands to reason that old families have done 
their spurt of work in past days, and can't 
have anything left in ‘em now. Why, our 
little Retty Priddle here, you know, is one 
of the Paridelles—the old family that used 
to own lots o’ the lands out by King’s-Hin- 
tock, now owned by the Earl o’ Wessex, 
afore even he and his was heard of. Well, 
Mr. Clare found this out, and spoke quite 
scornful to the poor girl for days. ‘Ah!’ he 
says to her, ‘ you'll never make a good dairy- 
maid! All your skill was used up ages ago 
in Palestine,and you must lie fallow for a 
thousand years to git strength for more 
deeds!’ A boy came here Vother day asking 
for a job, and said lis name was Matt, and 
when we asked hiin his surname, he said he'd 
never heard that ’a had any surname; aud 
when we asked why, he said he supposed his 
folks hadn’t been ‘stablished long enough. 
‘Ah, you're the very boy I want!’ says Mr. 
Clare, jumping up and shaking hands wi ’en; 
‘I’ve great hopes of you,’ and gave him half 
acrown. Oh no; he can’t stomach old fam- 
ilies!” 

After hearing this caricature of Clare's 
opinions, poor ‘Tess was glad that she had not 
said a word in a weak moment, even though 
her family was so unusually old as to alinost 
have become a new one. Besides, another 
dairy-girl was as good as she, it seemed, in 
that respect. She held her tongue about the 
D'Urberville vault and the Knights of the 
Conqueror, one of whose names she bore. A 
flash of insight into Clare’s character suggest- 
ed to her that it was largely owing to her 
supposed untraditional newness as a daugh- 
ter of the soil that she had won interest in 
his eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE season developed and matured. An- 
other year’s instalment of flowers, leaves, 
nightingales, thrushes, finches, and other 
creatures took up their positions in their al- 
lotted division of time with no aspect of 
surprise at being there, though only a year 
ago others stood in their place, and they 
were nothing more than inorganic particles. 
Rays straight from the sunrise drew forth 
the buds and stretched them into long stalks, 
lifted up sap in noiseless streams, opened 
petals, and brought out scents in invisible 
jets and breathings. 

Dairyman Crick’s household of maids and 
men lived on comfortably, placidly, even 
merrily. Their position was perhaps the 
happiest of all positions in the social scale— 
that is to say, above the line at which need- 
iness ends, and below the line at which the 
convenunces begin to cramp natural feeling, 
and the stress of threadbare modishness 
makes too little of enough. 

Thus passed the leafy time, when arbores- 
cence seems to be the one thing aimed at out- 
of-doors. Tess and Clare unconsciously 
studied each other, ever balanced on the edge 
of a passion, yet apparently keeping out of 
it. All the while they were none the less 
converging, under the force of irresistible 
law, as surely as two streams in one vale. 

Tess had never in her recent life been so 
generally happy as she was now, probably 
never would be so happy again. She was, 
for one thing, physically and socially at ease 
among these new surroundings. ‘The sap- 
ling which had rooted down to a poisonous 
stratum on the spot of its sowing had been 
transplanted to a deeper soil. Moreover,she, 
and Clare also, stood as yet on the debatable 
land between predilection and love, where 
no profundities have been reached; no re- 
flections have set in, awkwardly inquiring of 
each of a pair: ‘‘ Whither does this new cur- 
rent tend to carry me? What does it mean 
to my future? How does it stand towards 
my past?” 

Tess was the merest ideal phenomenon to 
Angel Clare as yet—a rosy, warming appari- 
tion which had hardly acquired the attribute 
of persistence in his consciousness. So he 
allowed his mind to be occupied with her, 
yet would not own his preoccupation to be 
more than a philosopher's occasional regard 
of an exceedingly novel, fresh, and interest- 
ing specimen of womankind. 

They met continually; they could not help 
it. They met daily in that strange and sol- 
emn interval of time, the twilight of the 
morning, in the violet or pink dawn, for it 
was necessary to rise early, so very early, 
here. Milking was done betimes; and _ be- 
fore the milking came the skimming, which 
began at a little past three. It usually fell 
to the lot of some one or other of them to 
wake the rest—the first one being aroused by 
an alarm-clock; and as Tess was the latest 
arrival, and they soon discovered that she 
could be depended upon not to sleep through 
the alarm, as the others did, this task was 
thrust most frequently upon her. No soon- 
er had the hour of three struck and whizzed 
than she left her room and ran to the dairy 
man’s door; then up the ladder to Angel's, 
calling him in a loud whisper; then woke 
her fellow-milk-maids. By the time that 
Tess was dressed, Clare was down stairs aud 
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out in the humid air; the remaining maids 
and the dairyman usually gave themselves 
another turn on the pillow, and did not 
appear till a quarter of an hour later. 

rhe gray half-tones of daybreak are not 
the gray half-tones of the day's close, though 
the degree of their shade may be the same. In 
the twilight of the morning, light seems ac- 
tive, darkness passive; in the twilight of even- 
ing it is the darkness which is active and 
crescent, and the Jight which is the drowsy 
reverse. ; 

Being so often— possibly not always by 
chance—the first two persons to get up at 
the dairy-house, they seemed to themselves 
the first persons up of all the world. In 
these early days of her residence here Tess 
did not skim, going out of doors at once af- 
ter rising, where he was generally awaiting 
her. The spectral, half -compounded, sub 
marine light which pervaded the open mead 
impressed them with a feeling of isolation 
as if they were Adam and Eve. At this 
dim inceptive stage of the day, Tess seemed 
to Clare to exhibit a dignified largeness both 
of disposition and physique, an almost r¢ 
nant power; 


possibly because he knew that 
at that preternatural time hardly any woman 
so well endowed in person as she was likely 
to be walking in the open air within the 
boundaries of his horizon; very few in all 
England. Fair women are usually asleep at 
midsummer dawns. She was close at land, 
and the rest were nowhere. 

The mixed, singular, luminous 


gloom in 
which they walked along together to the 
spot where the cows lay often made him 
think of the Resurrection hour. He little 
thought that the Magdalen might be at his 
side. Whilst all the lauds« ipe was in neu 
tral shade, his companion’s face, which was 
the focus of his eyes, rising above the mist 
stratum, seemed to have a sort of phospho 
rescence upon it. She looked ghostly, as if 
she were merely a soul at large. In reality, 
her face, without appearing to do so, had 


caught the cold gleam of day from the not 


east; his own face, though he did uot think 
of it, wore the same aspect to her. 
It was then, as has been said, that she 





pressed him most deeply. She was no longer 
the milkmaid, but a visionary essence of wo 
Man—a whole sex Condensed into one ty pi- 
cal form, He called her Artemis, Demeter, 
ana other fanciful names, half teasinely, 
which she did not like because she did ui 
understand them, 

‘Call me Tess,” she would say, askance; 
and he did. 

Then it would grow lighter, and her fea 
tures would become simply feminine; they 
had changed from those of a divinity who 
could confer bliss to those of a being who 
craved it, 

At these non-human hours they could get 
quite close to the water-fowl. Lierons came 
with a great bold noise, as of opening doors 
aud shutters, out of the boughs of a plant 
tion which they frequented at the side of 
the mead; or, if already on the spot, main 
tained their standing in the water as the puit 
walked by, merely watching them by mov 
ing their heads round in a slow, horizontal, 
passionless wheel, like the turn of puppets 
by clock-work. 

They could then see the faint summer fogs 
in layers, woolly, level, and appare utly ho 
thicker than counter panes, spre ad about the 
meadows in detached remnants of small ex 
tent. On the gray moisture of the grass were 
marks where the cows had lain through the 
night—dark islands of dry herbage the siz 
of their carcasses in the general sea of dew 
From each island proceeded a serpentine 
trail, by which the cow had rambled away 
to feed after getting up, at the end of which 
trail they found her; the snoring breath from 
her nostrils, when she recognized them, mak 
ing an intenser little fog of her own amid 
the prevailing one. Then they drove the 
animals back to the barton, or sat down to 
milk them on the spot, as the case might r 
quire. 

Or perhaps the summer fog was more gen 
eral, and the meadows lay like a white sca, 
out of which the scattered trees rose like 
dangerous rocks. Birds would rise through 
it into the upper radiance and hang on the 
wing sunning themselves, or alight on the 
wet rails subdividing the meads, which now 
shove like glass rods. Minute diamonds 0 
moisture from the mist hung, too, upon Tess’s 
eyelashes, and drops upon her hair like seed 
pearls. When the day grew quite siroug 
and commonplace these dried off her; more 
over, Tess then lost her isolated and ethereal 
beauty, and was again the fair dairymaid 
only, who had to hold her own against the 
other women of the world. 

About this time they would hear Dairy 
man Crick’s voice lecturing the non-resi- 
dent milkers for arriving late, and speaking 
sharply to old Deborah Fyander for not 
washing her hands: 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, pop thy hands under 
the pump, Deb! Upon my soul, if the Lon 
don folk only knowed of thee and thy sloy- 
enly ways, they'd swaller their milk and but- 
ter more mincing than they do a’ready, and 
that’s saying a good deal! 

The milking progressed till towards the end 
Tess and Clare, in common with the rest, 
could hear the heavy breakfast table dragged 
out from the wall in the kitchen by Mrs 
Crick, this being the invariable preliminary 
to each meal; the same horrible serape ac 
companying its return journey when the 
table Lad been cleared. 


\ 


(To BR CONTI: UKD.] 
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“*“WHAT MAKES YOU DRAW OFF IN THAT WAY, TESS? SAID HE. ‘ARE YOU AFRAID?” 


{See Seriat ‘‘ Tess oF THE D’URBERVILLEs.”] 
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MARGERY. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 
by eog! Mr. Francis Bouverie returned to 
his parental mansion at the end of a 
certain evening socially spent, which should 
have been one of enjoyment, he found, not 
altogether to his delight, that his sitting-room 
was occupied. An open portmanteau lay 
spread upon the lounge, and a pair of slip- 
pered feet basked contentedly before the fit- 
fully blazing, smouldering fire of logs. 

‘**Hollo!” he cried, with a surprise which 
might have been mistaken for cordiality. 
‘* How on earth did you manage to get here 
so soon?” 

‘‘T found that it was possible to come 
through without stopping, so I came,” an- 
swered the visitor, rising to greet his host, 
und displaying, as a noticeable continuation 
of the slippered feet, a tall dressing-gowned 
figure and a handsome face with a crown of 
short blond hair. ‘* But, 1 say!” went on the 
apparition, suddenly regarding his friend, 
“what bave you been doing with yourself? 
You look like Byron contemplating suicide.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Carr!” exclaimed 
Bouverie, wearily, flinging himself into a 
chair on the other side of the fire, ‘*don’t 
mind about me. Tell about yourself. How 
ure you? What have you been doing lately? 
How is Miss—” 

‘** Palmer?” suggested Carr, with welcome 
selfishness, easily to be diverted toward his 
own affairs. ‘‘It is all off between us. 
What stupid things women do, Bouverie! 
Did it ever strike you? It is my intention 
never to have six words to say to any one of 
them again.” 

This was such a congenial burst of confi- 
dence that it warmed Bouverie into some- 
thing like his normal condition of spirits; 
the grandfatherly ghost of such spirits, to 
be sure, still he found himself able to laugh 
a little, and to realize once again that life 
was yet before him. ‘‘Itisa pity you should 
have formed such a resolution just now,” he 
said, ‘‘for I have received permission to 
present you to some ladies whom I am anx- 
ious that you should meet. I. told them 
that you were a college friend of mine, and a 
good fellow, and Mrs, Hinman was very cor- 
dial. She has three nieces; two of them, 
the orphan children of her sister, as agree- 
able girls as you would wish to see; the 
other, their cousin—I should say that the 
other looks upon men very much as you just 
ut present look{upon women. You are sure 
that you are affection-proof?” 

‘* Perfectly positive.” 

‘*So much the better for you, for she has 
all the attractions in the world, and sings,” he 
added, with a slight reflective frown, “like an 
angel. She willinsult you half a dozen times 
in an evening if you are stupid enough to give 
lier the opportunity, and do it in such a way 
that it is inexcusable; yet you forgive her, 
for ler manner, when it is not insulting, is 
charm itself. You won't care anything about 
that, of course,” he added, breaking off with 
a change of manner from the thoughtfully 
dreamy to the commonplace. 

Carr shook hishead. ‘‘ Not a pin’s value,” 
he asserted, with assuring firmness. 

‘She is to have money by-and-by,” Bou- 
verie continued, ‘‘ That is the only draw- 
back I know of connected with her. I hate 
a woman with money of her own.” 

‘‘] do not,” returned his friend, simply. 

“I do. You never know exactly where 
you stand. Miss Marshall has an uncle 
somewhere just out of the city, who will 
leave her his money when he dies, unless he 
marries first, which is not likely, as he is as 
old and crabbed as the very mischief, so I 
have been told. Now if you are reduced to 
despair presently, remember that you were 
forewarned.” 

*‘Do not alarm yourself about me,” re- 
turned the other, lightly. ‘‘There is safety 
in numbers. All young ladies are irresistible 
sometimes, but none are so at all times. I 
know of a case—” 

There was a sligit pause. 

‘* You cannot remember which one it was, 
can you, Carr?” said Bouverie, laughing. ‘‘I 
never saw such a fellow as you in all my life.” 

‘* And I never saw such a fellow as you,” 
returned Carr, abandoning the illustration. 
‘I would a great deal rather be a little smit- 
ten frequently than only once, and then take 
it so outrageously hard, as you are evidently 
doing now.” 





Margery Marshall, the young lady whose 
unflattering portrait Mr. Bouverie had drawn 
for his friend’s admonition, received upon 
that very evening a reprimand from her aunt 
for her thoughtless conduct toward their re- 
cent guest, but the culprit was not repentant. 

‘*T treat him us well as I can, Aunt Kate,” 
she said, with no sign of contrition, ‘‘I 
lave tried to be to him as I am to every one, 
but he must have all or nothing; so, as I 
should like occasionally to speak to some 
one else, he may bave nothing. Itis his own 
fault, not mine.” 

Now Margery Marshall, although possessed 
of more vivacity than either of her cousins, 
and, in consequence of her surviving uncle, 
enjoying the most golden financial expecta- 
tious—Margery Marshall had among all her 
masculine acquaintances never a lover, the 
obstacle seeming to lie in the fact that she 
would not allow even within her own mind 
the pe ages, of such a situation. With 
Eleanor’s or Kate’s admirers she was ever 
most gracious and friendly, but her own 
were received with an indifference which 
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grew to rudeness did they prove sufficiently 
hardy to persevere. 

Conspicuous among those who had in- 
curred her displeasure upon this account 
was Mr. Francis Bouverie. She had liked 
him very well apparently until he ventured 
to pose too conspicuously as an adorer, but 
then she snubbed him cruelly and systemati- 
cally, until his self-respect was aroused even 
to the pitch of some answering high handed- 
ness, Whereupon she became so genial tow- 
ard him that he straightway underwent a re- 
lapse more dangerous than the original mal- 
ady, during which he sent her additional re- 
lays of expensive flowers, and had the fur- 
ther insanity to force himself to ignore, with 
exasperating calmness, the slights which she 
put upon him in her reviving disfavor, until, 
upon the evening referred to, she had gone so 
far as to offer him some aggravated rudeness, 
with the effect upon him which we have seen. 

Not many evenings thereafter the two 
young men called together upon Mrs. Hin- 
man, and then. was brought to light a discov- 
ery which interested them all. 

‘*T was sure of it,” their hostess said, with 
genially beaming countenance; ‘‘I was sure 
that there could not be two Bolton Carrs. I 
can see the Hinman look in your face dis- 
tinctly, now that I know it should be there. 
Mr. Bouverie, why did you not tell us your 
friend’s name before be arrived, that we 
might have looked forward to seeing him?” 

‘** Indeed I wish I had told you,” answer- 
ed the astonished Bouverie. ‘‘If I had had 
the slightest idea that you had ever heard of 
it, I should have done so.” 

** And you do not remember, of course, how 
hard I tried to adopt you,” Mrs. Hinman 
said, addressing Carr. ‘‘ You were a very 
little boy at that time.” 

Carr remembered more than he cared to 
tell of the failure of her kindly designs tow- 
ard him, and how largely that failure had 
been due to his own stout resistance. He 
touched but lightly upon the point, however, 
and laid the burden of the opposition to the 
charge of his guardian, since deceased, and 
therefore beyond the pain of blame. 

Margery looked upon him with smiling 
approbation. How goldily blond was his 
hair, she noticed, how symmetrically broad 
his shoulders. And his mustache, as became 
a mustache in every particular, not so large 
as to overbalance his face, nor so small as 
to appear in the least like an experiment. 
And then what splendid heavily fringed 
eyes! What dazzling teeth! And with his 
beauty, even as a part of it, he wore a certain 
subdued air of sophistication, which in some 
way pleased her more than all. Here was 
one who would be always merry and bright, 
who would surely never become dreary and 
lose his heart, since, clearly, he had none to 
lose. The very model of a masculine friend! 

After that evening Carr enjoyed a growing 
intimacy with the members of Mrs. Hin- 
man’s household which none of its other 
masculine acquaintances could hope to rival. 
He was extremely devoted to the conversa- 
tion and comfort of his uncle’s widow; pre- 
sented Eleanor with a riding-whip, under the 
eyes of her astonished betrothed, who had 
not thought of the attention. He sang and 
rode and criticised individually and collec- 
tively with Margery, and danced and sketch- 
ed and flirted with Kate—all with the utmost 
grace and impartiality. 

Still, there was expressed in some intangi- 
ble manner to Margery’s understanding the 
idea that in her society he took the greatest 
pleasure, despite the fact that among the de- 
mands of the constantly increasing number 
of his acquaintances she grew to see less of 
him than did many with whom he was on 
more formal terms. How irresistibly agree- 
able he showed himself toward Miss Weiss, 
the plainest, plumpest, wealthiest, stupidest 

young lady in the riding-school! How gal- 
antly he would bend toward her full-blown 
bouncing form, and talk to her of — what? 
Margery could not know that, but she knew 
well that Miss Weiss, in all her young lady- 
hood, had never received more datteclog at- 
tention, or shown herself so radiautly, round- 
ly, redly happy as she did at the approach of 
this, the newest of her friends. 

Nor was he lacking in admirers of his own 
sex. The club-frequenting, pleasure-pursu- 
ing class of young men found in him a valu- 
able addition to their ranks. He could tell 
a good story with that comprehensive mag- 
netic charm which, no matter how large the 

arty, held the individual interest of each. 
iis voice was a full barytone,exactly adapted 
to the rollicking jovial ditties so conducive 
to conviviality; and when, added to these 
qualifications, he proved his ability to box 
and spar and play a first-rate game of bill- 
iards, his social success among his kind was 
assured. 

Owing to these circumstances, therefore, 
and yielding to the importunities of his 
friends and his own inclinations, Carr one 
day announced his intention of settling per- 
manently in the city. And what weighty 
consultations thereupon became necessary! 
What a degree of rushing about to the dif- 
ferent apartments and upholsterers! Whiata 
number of opinions to be exchanged as to 
locality and decorations before he could be 
satisfactorily established! 

To every end there may be a variety of 
means, and presumably there lies in the study 
of the law no exception to the common rule. 
A young man may study only in the wee 
small invisible hours, and devote himself 
body and soul to his friends and his plea- 
sures at all other times, and still by such 


means, provided he place not his aim too 
high nor his end too near, may attain that 
end and aim. 

This was apparently Carr’s philosophy. 
In the speed of the passing days he saw less 
and less of Bouverie. They met, to be sure, 
but held little special converse, for Bouverie’s 
occupations were more exacting than were 
Carr's, and his hours of leisure were apt to 
be spent in a rather different division of their 
set. 

Upon one occasion they chanced to pass 
an evening together at Mrs. Hinman’s, onl 
the third that they had ever so passed. It 
was a very ‘‘small” and very ‘‘ early,” suit- 
able to the mildness of a passing Lent. Frank 
had never resumed his unwelcome attentions 
to Margery, although he was conscious of an 
acute interest in whatever concerned her. It 
seemed to him to-night that Carr’s devotion 
to her was very marked. How entirely they 
seemed to understand each other! How in- 
timately impertinent they dared to be in their 
continual banter! 

Late in the evening his opinion in the 
matter was to receive a staggering shock, 
when, in crossing from one of the rooms to 
another, he chanced to catch a glimpse of 
Carr’s figure away in an obscure corner of 
the broad hall. From the absorbedly con- 
fidential manner in which the figure con- 
versed with its invisible companion, it would 
have been safe to suppose that companion to 
be Margery, but Margery was not wearing 
pink. Surely those were folds of Kate’s 
gown that flowed beyond the lines of the 
masculine figure before her! As he looked, 
Carr reached forth an arm toward the wearer 
of the pink, and bent his blond head toward 
her—lower and lower. 

Bouverie turned away, as in duty bound, 
and passed into the parlor. What was Carr 
about? He would not allow himself to know; 
but his heart was full of a wordless, unrea- 
soving joy. At least it had not been Mar- 
gery, he told himself. Whoever it was, what- 
ever it might be, it had not to do with Mar- 
gery. 

At the end of the evening it happened that 
the young men left the house at the same 
time; and as they were going in the same di- 
rection, they strolled together up the silent 
street. 

‘It is a pleasant place to visit,” Carr assert- 
ed, referring to the house which they were 
leaving. 

Bouverie assented quite cheerfully, re- 
solved that his companion should not see bis 
deeper interest too clearly. ‘‘I do not go 
there as often as I should like,” he said; “I 
have been busy lately.” 

‘“‘Ah!” returned the other, absently; “I 
suppesed that that was it. Some one was 
speaking of you the other day; Miss Mar- 
shall, think. Whata jolly girlsheis! Just 
enough of a flirt to be interesting. I do not 
believe she could care a sixpence for any 
man alive.” 

Bouverie steadied his sinking heart, and 
smothered the ghost of a sigh. ‘‘ You know 
I warned you,” he said, as lightly as he 
could. ‘*You have done well to profit by 
it.” 

‘“‘Confidentially, then, Frank,” said Carr, 
‘*T am afraid I have not profited by it.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Bouverie, 
shortly. 

‘‘Upon my word,” answered Carr, his 
light manner contrasting strongly with his 
friend’s serious bearing—“ upon my word, I 
think that I am going near to lose my heart.” 

‘*But not to Miss Marshall!” Frank ex- 
claimed, hastily. ‘‘I had thought of it at 
first, but—” 

‘*Think so still,” said Carr, interrupting 
him, ‘‘if you want to be in the right, for it 
is to Miss Marshall and not another. What 
would happen if I should lose my heart, 
Bouverie—my real heart?” 

Bouverie came to a sudden stand-still. 

‘*Hollo!” said Carr, stopping beside him, 
and breaking off in his remarks. ‘‘Do you 
turn down here? What an unfeeling fellow 
you are,” he went on, laughing, “to be able 
to cut yourself off from my society just as I 
was speaking of my real heart!” 

But Bouverie was gone, with the sting of 
his friend’s half-serious avowal in his soul, 
to confront the memory of that which he 
had so unwillingly learned. 


The weeks passed by and spring began 
uncertainly to tempt the chilly earth into 
signs of joy at her approach. 

One afternoon, as Carr was walking tow- 
ard his club, his attention was attracted by 
the sudden cessation of rattling cab wheels 
just beside him; and as he turned toward the 
curb, Margery Marshall accosted him—Mar- 
gery in a costume all of black, and with no 
other companion than a fat legal-looking roll 
of papers. 

‘*Where have you been for the past 
week?” she asked, as Carr, nothing leath, 
entered the cab, and they drove on together. 
‘Why have you not been to the house to 
hear the news? My uncle is dead.” 

‘Hurrah, boys!” was the appropriate re- 
spouse. 

‘Do not say that,” she remonstrated; ‘‘it 
is not respectful. I have spent this whole 
day away up in those dark, horrid lawyers’ 
rooms, swearing to everything you can im- 
agine. They kept me so long that I nearly 
lost the train back, and I am one mass of 
cinders.” 

Carr corrected an animated smile into a 
sober expression of interest as he looked at 
her rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. ‘* Some- 
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thing besides cinders, I should say,” he sug- 
gested, 

*“The funeral was last Thursday,” she 
went on, quickly, ‘‘and I have not made a 
statement since then which I have not been 
obliged to swear to. He has left his affairs 
in the most dreadful condition, and no one 
can find out anything about them. I have 
been out there three times.” 

‘*So you are not fascinated by the study 
of the law?” he said. 

“Not entirely. There is no sense in it. I 
had a habeas corpus or something to bring 
home with me, and forgot it, and left it in the 
cars, but I went back, and there it was, and” 
—showing it—‘‘there it és. No one would 
touch it, you may be sure. I am not to have 
anything to do with the affairs after to-day, 
that is one comfort. There is no money for 
me. 

‘*No money!” the young man exclaimed, 
in a tone of something like alarm. ~ ‘ You 
cannot be sure of that. He was a rich man, 
was he not?” 

‘* He was considered so, but everything is 
mortgaged. They think that he has been 
speculating, and truly I am not sorry. He 
never knew me nor cared for me, and I do 
not want his money.” 


And now the spring had fulfilled her prom- 
ise, had paid her passing visit, and departed. 
People who frequented summer hotels were 
beginning to add themselves to the number 
who owned their places—already gone. 

Mrs. Hinman had remained in town rather 
later than was her custom, for the purpose 
of allowing her nieces to gratify their newly 
acquired taste for yachting. Not that vari- 
ety of the sport which consists of an after- 
noon’s scurrying about in a small uneasy 
boat, with a bobbing and dangerous sail, but 
of luxurious expeditions extending over a 
Sunday or longer, wherein heaps of soft 
cushions, plenty of music, and a first-class 
chef formed part of the attractions. The 
owner of the yacht had long been a friend 
of Mrs. Hinman’s, and had often before en- 
deavored to tempt her and her charges into 
a willingness to sail with him. It remained, 
however, for Carr to succeed in persuading 
them, and after the first trial of that liquid 
summer loveliness, who needs persuasion to 
its further enjoyment. 

But now the last ladies’ excursion was 
over, and the yacht-owner and a party of 
gentlemen were to sail on the morrow away 
to the north, as far as they should find the 
experience pleasant. Carr, with his usual 
good fortune, was to be one of the guests, 
and the afternoon previous to his departure 
found him in Mrs. Hinman’s drawing-room 
for the purpose of making his adieus to the 
family. 

‘* Aunt Kate will be down very soon,” said 
Margery, greeting him; ‘‘ her hair-dresser is 
with her now. Eleanor and Kate have gone 
to drive.” 

“I know that I should not have come at 
such an hour,” he apologized, *‘ but I have 
so many things still to do that I was afraid 
to leave it until later, and I have an engage- 
ment for this evening.” 

“I never saw any one with so many en- 
gagements,” she returned, laughing. ‘* What 
can it be to-night? 1 suspect Miss Weiss; she 
isin town. Did you know it?” 

He joined willingly in the laugh over this 
extraordinary flight of fancy, but made no 
other reply. 

‘‘ I saw her in the street yesterday,” Mar 
gery went on, ‘‘and you do not know how 
weli she looked. Some one must have been 
advising her as to dress. She wears all one 
color now. She used to make me think of 
sunrise on the mountains. But you are not 
listening.” 

‘* Yes, I was,” he answered, soberly; ‘‘ I 
was only thinking of—” 

‘* Of to-morrow ?” she suggested as he hesi 
tated. ‘Ah, how Lenvy you! How I wish 
that [ was a man, and could go too!” 

“Amen to the last with all my heart!” he 
returned, earnestly. ‘‘I wish that you were 
always to be wherever I might go.” 

‘* We are to leave in two weeks more,” she 
hurried on. ‘‘ Ido not think that I like sum- 


-mer very well. One’s friends are so scat- 
” 


tered. 

‘*T shall be back,” he answered, ingenuous- 
ly ignoring the idea that she might have 
friends besides himself—‘‘I shall be back 
within a month, and I shall see you then.” 

‘**You!” she exclaimed, with smiling scorn. 
“* How do you know that I was thinking of 
9” 

“*T guessed it.” 

‘**Do not guess; it is a dangerous habit.” 

‘‘Margery,” he said, impatiently, “have 
you any idea how often you say ‘do not’ 
to me?” 

‘* But you need it so badly,” she answered, 
in self-justification. 

“‘L receive it,” he retorted, ‘‘whether I necd 
it or not, and since that is so—” 

“Do not,” she repeated, still laughing— 
‘*do not finish the sentence.” 

In an instant he had arisen and seized her 
hands. ‘‘ You shall listen to me,” he cried. 
‘*You know, you must know, that I care 
more for you than for any one in the world. 
Do you know it? Have you known it? An- 
swer me.” 

‘‘T have thought that it might be so,” she 
said, reluctantly. 

‘That it might be so!” he retorted, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ You knew that it was so. And for 
yourself, did you think that it might be that 
you cared for me?” 
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“‘TIndeed I do not know,” she answered, 
helplessly. ‘‘ How can I tell so quickly? 
When you come home again, and there is 
more time, I shal] be able to consider.” 

** Like you,I say ‘do not,’” he cried, with a 
sudden return to his merry manner—‘‘ ‘do 
not’ consider. | Half the happiness in the 
world would not be if time were wasted in 
considering.” 

Then, whether she would or no, he put an 
arm around her and kissed her. 

‘I wish,” she said, in uneasy displeasure, 
‘**that you would go now. Iam afraid Aunt 
Kate will come, and then you will have to 
stay so much longer.” 

‘* A depressing idea, is it not?” he returned, 
rising obediently. ‘‘I am gone, since you 
will have it so. Say good-by to the ladies 
for me, and think about me sometimes.” 


‘Ten more days had passed; ten more days 
of dressmaker-pursuing and house-disman- 
tling; when, upon an extremely warm even- 
ing, as Mrs, Hinman and her nieces were 
seated in the library together, even Eleanor'’s 
adorer being off duty, Frank Bouverie’s name 
was brought to Mrs. Hinman. 

‘* He said he would not stop out here, mad- 
am,” said the soft-voiced man-servant. ‘‘ He 
Wishes to see you most particularly.” 

‘*Most particularly,” repeated Margery, 
lazily endeavoring to arouse the reluctant 
breezes with her fan. ‘‘I am thankful that 
no one wants to see me this evening most 
particularly.” 

**And so am I,” said Eleanor, mendacious- 
ly, sending a thought toward the absent one. 

There was a silence, broken shortly by a 
sound which roused the three languid figures 
as if they had been galvanized. A quick 
sharp gasp, almost a cry, came to their 
startled ears. . 

Instantly Margery dashed along the seem- 
ingly endless hall into the reception-room, 
whence came the sound. Her aunt, with 
blanched face and streaming tears, was seat- 
ed near the door, while over her stood Frank 
Bouverie, holding one of her shaking hands 
in his. 

**Oh, it is so horrible!” she was saying. 
‘*Margery, poor Bolton! He is gone, lost— 
dead! 

Margery stood rooted to the spot, in terri- 
fied amazement. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 
she asked, huskily, of Bouverie. 

‘*He is dead,” repeated her aunt, hysteri 
cally 

‘* Drowned!” and as the word was spoken, 
before Margery was able to give expression 
to her own distress, her cousin Kate fell be- 
side her, senseless to the floor. 

During the next few days there was un- 
told, untried misery in Mrs. Hinman’s house- 
hold. She had beew the dead man’s nearest 
relative, and to her house he was brought, 
there to lie until all should be made ready 
for the last which could be done for him. 
He had gathered a host of friends about him 
during his short residence in the city. Mar- 
gery wondered that there were so many peo 
ple in town as crowded to the church to hear 
the service read for him. She had learned the 
story of his death quietly from Bouverie, and 
had been able to go over the sad details with 
her aunt, who had hardly understood them 
all at first; with Kate, who, since the even- 
ing when the news had come, had lain weep 
ing alone in blind hysterical grief; and final- 
ly with any sympathizing caller whom it 
chanced to be her duty to receive—until it 
seemed to her that years of her life had been 
devoted to going through with the mourn- 
ful, monotonous recital. 

Carr had been drowned while swimming, 
within plain sight of his friends; within their 
very reach, bad they suspected before it was 
too late that harm could come to so expert 
un swimmer. He had been overtaken by a 
kind of paralysis, the doctors suid, brought 
on by too great and sudden a chilling of an 
overheated circulation, which had rendered 
him powerless, and by the time bis tardily 
alarmed companions had been able to raise 
him to the surface of the water, he was al- 
ready beyond resuscitation, That was the 
story. 

Upon the day after the funeral, Margery 
was surprised at receiving a strange request, 
written in an unfamiliar hand, upon heavily 
sealed, heavily scented paper. 


‘*My DEAR Miss MARSHALL”—ran the 
note—‘‘ Will you come to me at your earliest 
possible convenience? I will send the car- 
riage for you at any hour which you may 
name, only do not refuse my request nor 
condemn it until you have heard all ex- 
plained. Yours in distress, 

**CAROLINE JARVIS WEISS.” 


As there seemed but one reply possible to 
such an appeal, Margery returned an assent- 
ing answer without disturbing her aunt, and 
‘‘at her earliest possible couvenience” ful 
filled its promise. 

Miss Weiss received her visitor in her own 
apartment, a room evidently of some mag- 
nificence in its appointments, although not 
one ray of direct light was permitted to 
enter it. Before the windows hung the 
heaviest draperies; and the man who ush- 
ered Margery in immediately closed the door 
upon her, leaving her to return the greeting 
of the dimly discernible figure before her 
with a smothering sense of being cut off 
from the world forever. 

“‘T have asked you to come, Miss Mar- 
shall,” said Miss Weiss, presently, speaking 
in a thick husky voice, and raising a pair 
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of tear-swollen eyes to Margery’s, ‘‘to tell 
you something of which I have not yet 
spoken to any one, and I beg you to give 
me your advice. I want to speak to you of 
Mr. Carr.” 

‘Of Mr. Carr!” repeated Margery, too 
amazed to say more. 

‘*Tell me,” went on Miss Weiss, ‘* ought 
I to—could I wear mourning for him?” 

Margery was speechless. It crossed her 
mind that Miss Weiss had lost her wits. 

‘‘Ah!” continued the other, raising her 
over-jewelled hands to her heavy head, 
“you do not know, of course—it was not 
announced—but I was engaged to him. We 
were to have been married in the fall.” 

The room seemed to Margery to be turn- 
ing and waving about her, to expand and 
contract, and to force its stifling air away 
beyond her reach. 

“Should you advise me to announce the 
engagement now, and mourn for him before 
every one as I shall always do alone?” 

Ilere a burst of tears rushed from the 
speaker's eyes, which, followed by Margery’s, 
directed themselves to where, upon a little 
shrine-like bracket, with roses about it, stood 
the likeness of Carr’s wrecked beauty as it 
had been in all its charm of youth and life 

With a sharp pain, which she had not felt 
for herself, Margery rose to her feet. ‘I 
“annot advise you in this,” she said, steadily. 
‘‘Tam not the one to advise you. Indeed I 
am not.” 

**Oh, do not leave me so, Miss Marshall!” 
pleaded poor Miss Weiss, drying her eyes and 
sitting up. ‘‘ If you only knew how I have 
depended upon you! Mamma does not 
know, and my friends are not the ones for 
me to tell.” 

Margery softened. ‘‘I can only say,” she 
answered, taking the hand which was held 
out to her, ‘‘that if it were I, I should not 
announce it now, nor should I change my 
dress. No doubt you may think different- 
ly. If you will excuse me, I believe that I 
shall go. They do not know at home where 

am.” 

Agreeably to her expressed preference, 
Margery was permitted to walk back to her 
aunt's residence. She longed for the air, 
the exertion, the time for solitary reflection. 
As she passed along in the light of the low 
ering sun, her mind was filled, beyond the 
power of the past week’s sorrowful excite- 
ment to subdue it, with a kind of joy, a 
dreary selfish joy, perhaps, but still an un- 
mistakable satisfaction, that she had in no 
way betrayed to any one the extent of her 
own interest in this man. How miraculous- 
ly had she been saved from it—at first by 
Kate’s more demonstrative grief—until now, 
when her lips were closed upon the subject 
forever! 

Ah, if she need not have seen him upon 
that last afternoon! She grudged him the 
knowledge which he had gained, even so 
soon to lose, that she might have learned to 
favor him above all others. She well knew 
that but for its inexpediency he would have 
delighted in that favor, but she was equally 
sure that he would in the end have abandon- 
ed it for the sake of the more prosperous ar- 
rangement. In forbidding her to consider 
the future, she understood now that he had 
been also forbidding himself. 

As she entered her own room, she found 
Kate lying dressed upon her bed. 

‘‘Oh, Margery,” exclaimed the girl, ‘I 
am so glad you have come! I have been 
waiting for you. I want to talk to you.” 

‘** What is it, dear?” asked Margery, weari 
ly. Was she a hundred years old? Was it 
really she who had once danced and sung 
and valued pleasure? 

She threw down her hat and gloves, any- 
how, anywhere, and seated herself on the 
bed at her cousin’s side. 

“Tam afraid to talk to Aunt Katherine,” 
said poor Kate, meekly, ‘‘ and there is no use 
in talking to Eleanor; she is too happy.” 

Margery smiled sadly. ‘‘ Well, Heaven 
knows I am not too happy,” she said, ‘‘so 
you may talk to me as much as you please.” 

‘*Tt is about Bolton,” said Kate, softly. 
‘*No one knew it, Margery, but we were 
nearly engaged, and 1 am so proud that he 
should have chosen me to love the most. I 
wanted some one to know it with me.” 

Margery clasped her cousin’s hand, and 
Jaid it against her own burning cheek. “I 
sympathize with you, my dear. I shall al- 
Ways sympathize with you. Do not speak 
of it to any one but me, and together we will 
talk of it and think of it as often as you 
choose.” 

‘* As often as we are together,” Kate cor- 
rected her. . 

‘*Yes,” answered Margery, kissing her, 
‘‘as often as we are together.” 

‘Here is his picture,” Kate went on, pro- 
ducing from under her pillow the duplicate 
of that which Margery had seen once before 
that day. ‘‘I keep it here all the time.” 

Margery put it lightly from her. ‘ Yes, 
yes,” she answered, hastily ; ‘‘keep it wherever 
you wish. That can do no harm.” 


As the days passed on, Mrs. Hinman’s de- 
parture from town was further delayed by 
business complications which arose. © Frank 
Bouverie was almost daily at the house, the 
bearer of papers and messages apparently 
innumerable. Only to Margery was the state 
of the case at length explained. 

‘* Poor Bolton was fearfully involved,” her 
aunt said to her one day. ‘‘ Frank Bouverie 
has acted nobly about it. I verily believe he 
was intending to pay everything himself that 


nothing might be known, until I heard of it 
by accident. And now I am resolved not 
to rest until I have discovered the whole 
amount. That takes a great deal of time, 
because he owed so much before he came 
here. We must wait, and work as quietly 
and carefully as we can.” 

Upon one of his visits, Margery encoun- 
tered Bouverie in the hall. Something in 
the comfortable frieudly grasp of his hand 
as he greeted her made her look into his 
face. 

“ You will get over this, will you not?” he 
said, anxiously and very kindly. 

‘* Everything has been so sad,” she an- 
swered, the tears standing in her eyes. ‘It 
does not seem to me that there can be such a 
thing as truth in any one.” 

‘* But there is,” he said, gently. 
is perfect truth. You can learn to believe in 
it,can you not?” He seemed to speak for 
her own sake, with no thought of himself. 

‘*T have learned,” she answered, frankly. 
‘*T believe it now.” 


“There 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
Il 
N UCH of a woman’s comfort will depend 
on the horse she chooses, and she is too 
often inclined to procure one which, being 
showy, pleases the eye, even though she can- 
not control his antics, rather than a trust- 
worthy and less conspicuous mount. The 
most desirable points are a light but not over- 
sensitive mouth, even gait, with swinging, 
not jerky or shuffling, action, a kind disposi- 
tion—with which quality considerable friski- 
ness need not condemn him—good manners, 
and freedom from tricks and vices. He 
should be practically sound, and of correct 
conformation —a more valuable attribute 
than high action for safety and ease. 
Simplicity is the rule for the habit. It 
should be of plain cloth—black, dark brown, 
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Fig. 1.—Correct Position. 


or blue for winter, tan or a medium shade of 
gray for summer—all conspicuous colors and 
materials being avoided. The skirt should 
reach only far enough to cover the left foot, 
and be too narrow to admit of any flowing 


folds. Fashion and safety both demand 
this. (Fig. 1 gives correct form of 


dress and position; Fig. 2 shows po- 
sition to be avoided.) A skittish horse 
is often frightened by a loose skirt 
flapping at his side. Ishould be very 
glad to see the safety skirt which is 
worn in the hunting-field adopted in 
general riding. Its advantages are 
manifold. Although it appears the 
same, less cloth is used, therefore it is 
cooler; there is nothing between the 
pommel and the breeches, which im- 
proves the hold, and in case of acci- 
dent it is impossible to be dragged. 
We hear a great deal now of the di- 
vided skirt, and the advisability of 
women riding astride. The theory 
is good, as having a leg each side of 
the animal gives much greater con- 
trol over his movements. 

For most women, however, it is 
impracticable, since they cannot sit 
down in the saddle and grip with 
their knees as they should, owing to 
the fact that their thighs are rounded 
instead of flat, likea man’s. It might 
be possible for a lean and muscular 
woman to acquire a secure seat, but 
not for the average one. Being short 
is another drawback to a strong seat 
against which most of them would 
haveto contend. This is particularly 
trying, as so much of her weight is 
above the waist, making it difficult to 
ride from balance, which might oth- 
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erwise replace the deficient leverage of tlie 
short thigh. Again, if on a large or broad 
horse, the constant strain on the muscles 
necessary when astride him must be injuri 
ous. Aside from any physical reasons, the 
position fora woman is most ungraceful and 
undignified in my opinion, while few of them 
possess the strength to profit by the changed 
seat in forcing the horse up to his bridle, or 
keeping him collected; and I cannot blame 
those who think it open to the charge of im 
propriety 

To return to what should be worn, boots 
and breeches are considered better form than 
shoes and trousers, but there is no reason 
why the latter should not be used, especially 
if the shoes lace, while boots and tights are 
the most comfortable of all. The boots should 
be large, with broad thick and low 
square heels. I do not approve of a spur for 
women, as it is difficult to use it just right 
and its unintentional application often has 
disastrous results, while should she be dragged 
by the foot, it will keep hitting the horse 
urging him faster and faster. In mounting, 
the spur sometimes strikes the horse, making 
him shy just as the rider expects to reach the 
saddle, and a nasty fall is the consequence 
Where a man would use it advantageously 
a woman cannot produce the same effect, 
having it only on one side. Moreover, a 
horse suitable for her to ride should not re 
quire more than her heel and whip 

The bodice should be long over the hip 
reaching almost to the saddle in the back 
and cut away in front to show a waist 
coat, the upper edge of which makes a finish 
between the collar and lapels of the waist, 
and the white collar and ascot or fou 
in-hand. Sense, health, and comfort all ce 
mand that the waist shall not be laced to the 
painful extent endured by many foolish and 
vain women. They would let out an ineb o1 
two if they could realize that the blood 
is forced from their waists to their faces 
muking them scarlet at any exertion, while 
they have difficulty in convers 
ing except in gasps, and are 
compelled to walk their horses 
at frequent intervals catch 
breath 

It is so invigorating to feel the 
lungs expanded by a long deep 
breath, and the blood coursing 
unrestrained through all the 
veins, quickened by the motion 
of the horse, while the muscles 
of the back and abdomen are al 
lowed full play, that those who 
go along panting and aching 
lose balf the beneficial effects of 
riding, and more pleasure than 
they can possibly derive from 
trying to make people believe 
that they have small waists. 

Gaunilets should be discarded, 
and gloves worn large enough to 
admit of the muscles of the hand 
being used freely. Flowers and 
jewelry are decidedly out of 
place, and a handkerchief should 
never be thrust into the front of 
the bodice. The hair should be 
firmly coiled or braided in the 
neck, and not worn on top of the 
head. A top hat is correct, es 
pecially on state occasions, but it 
should not be allowed to slip to 
the back of the head. However, 
I prefer usually a derby, as being 
more comfortable and looking 
more workman-like. When a 
veil is worn, it should be black 
net or gauze, never white or fig 
ured, and the ends should be 
neatly pinned out of sight, in 
stead of being allowed to float out 
behind, like smoke from a steam 
engine. If a whip is carried for use, it 
should be a substantial stiff one, held point 
down, not a flimsy thing that a sound blow 
will break; if for style, then a crop is the 
correct thing, with the lash end held up. 

C. DE Hurst. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


“RAY of all shades and 

¥ white of all tones and of 
all fabrics prevail this summer. 
At watering-places and sea-side 
resorts, in the mountains and 
at country houses, women are 
revelling in the white robes 
which are denied them in Paris. 
And this fashion promises to 
last well on to next winter. The 
white dresses are of all kinds 
of fabrics—from thin muslins 
through the various crépons of 
cotton and of wool, and crépes 
de Chine, to the heavier wool- 
lens. Aside from the prevail- 
ing white and gray, the other 
colors favored are also chiefly 
in light tints. 

Great quantities of écru and 
white Jaces are used for trim- 
ming, and sometimes écru and 
white lace are used together, 
and with very good effect. 
Many of the summer corsages 
are cut low, and completed at 
the top by a flat guimpe or 
yoke of guipure; others are cut 
down to the waist in front and 
back, and filled in with a lace 
plastron; still others are open es 
at the front only, with the open- 
ing concealed by ‘‘judge’s 
bands” of lace, or lace mingled 
with silk muslin or gauze, or 
finely pleated muslin without 
lace; this arrangement is some- 
times double, consisting of a 
bow with large loops and wide 
ends, with a second smaller 
lace bow Another lace cor- 
sage trimming is a davette or 
bib of guipure, starting from 
the shoulder seams and extend- 
ing to the waist, and fastened 
at the sides with jewelled pins. 




























































Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 12 To 14 Yrars Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grru From 15 To 17 YEARS 
oLp.—[See Fig. 4, Page 665. | oLp. —[See Fig. 3, Page 665. | 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 13-19 For pattern and description see Suppl , No. IX., Figs. 40-49. 
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Fig. 3.—EpGinG ror CuEemise YOKE, 
Fic. 1.—Wutre EmMpromwerry 
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Sometimes the bodice is a mere 
corselet, with the entire upper 
part composed of transparent 
lace over a color, the corselet 
being ostensibly held by bre- 
telles of the same. On a cos- 
tume now preparing for early 
autumn there is a corselet of 
natural tan kid, round at the 
lower edge, and laced three 
times at the front. The collar 
and cuffs are of kid, both laced, 
the collar at the back, and the 
shoes are of the same kid as 
the corselet. But this is too ex- 
treme to be long considered in 
good taste. 

Guimpes, chemisettes, and 
plastrons of all sorts abound, 
from the simple white or spot- 
ted linen ‘‘dickey,” with a 
masculine cravat, worn with a 
tailor gown, to the elaborate 
draperies of silk, muslin, gauze, 
crape, or crépe de Chine in 
bengaline and foulard visiting 
toilettes. Young ladies wear a 
sailor tie or a four-in-hand with 
linen chemisettes. A plastron 
or shirt front of surah, fully 
gathered or flatly pleated, of a 
contrasting color or the same 
as the dress, is worn by ladies 
of allages. This is crossed by 
a belt, round or pointed, and if 
it is becoming to the figure, may 
be made to bag in blouse fash- 
ion. When this plastron is 
worn with a separate jacket, it 
is frequently attached to a vest 
back of cambric lining. This 
is always necessary when a 
very open jacket or coat is 
worn, unless a complete silk 
blouse with sleeves.is worn un- 
der the jacket. Many gowns 
of tennis flannel are made in 
this manner, with wide revers 
of silk or cloth on the jacket, 
and small crescent - shaped 
pockets in the skirt of it. Oth- 
er corsages, Which are only 
slightly open or not open at all, 
have an ample jabot of lace or 
scalloped or embroidered silk 
muslin, or a corsage with revers 
has an immense Directoire cra- 
vat tied in two loops at the 
throat. 


Fig. 1.—Cuemisk wirh EMBROIDERED YOKE 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT, Figs. 5-9. 
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Fig. 1 —EMBromwenrrD Mornine Siiprer.—[See Fig. 2. 
For design and description see Supplement. 


Fig 1—Crocuet CHEMISE YOKE.—See Fig. 2.—(For description see Sup.) 


Fig. 2.—Wnhuire Em- 
BROIDERY FOR FRONT 
oF CHEMISE YOKE, 
Fic. 1.—Fu. Size. 





CHEMISE WITH EMBROIDERED YOKE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 10-12. 


Fig. 2.—DetTau. or Emprormery FOR SLIPPER 
Fig. 1.—Fu.u Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocner Lace ror CurMISE 
YoxkE, Fic. 1.—Fuuu Size. 





MONOGRAM FOR MARKING Linen.—H., R. 
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CosTuME OF CuiINn& TAFFETA AND Criee DE CHINE. 


For description see Supplemeut. 


With a corsage attached to the skirt, the waist is defined by 
lace or embroidery,which forms a tiny pointed basque at the 
front and back A separate corsage has most often a long 
basque, frequently slashed, with a lace flounce set underneath 
it. Unfortunately the straight high collar is still retained, but 
dressy toilettes for country dinners and receptions are cut down 
at the neck, and there trimmed with a ruche of lace or silk 
musliv. A handsome corsage ornament, but one which is bet- 
ter suited to dignified 
middle age than to 
young women, is a 
sort of over- corsage 
of open passementerie 
mingled with em 
broidery, having a 
cordon of beads to 
define the waist, with 
a rain fringe of beads 
pendent below. A 
pretty lace _ trifle, 
which is worn in 
place of a lace boa, is 
a collarette of black 
lace, composed of a 
ruffle of lace eight 
inches deep, shirred 
to an inch-deep neck- 
band, on which is set 
a double ruche of nar- 
rower lace, sewed to- 
gether at the straight 
edges, and pleated in 
triple box pleats. It 
requires two yards of 
deep lace and four 
yards and a half of 
lace two inches and a 
half wide to make it. 

Pretty dresses are 
made of foulard or 
surah, plain or fig- 
ured, combined with 
lace. The skirt is 
veiled to the hem by 
a second skirt or tu- 
nic of lace, loose but 
not full. The corsage 
is trimmed with a 
small cape of the 
same piece lace, gath- 
ered on at the neck, 
and pointed front and 





Fig. 2.—Back or BENGALINE AND 
Lace Dress, Fie. 1, Pace 657. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 
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back. Passemen- 
terie fringes fre- 
quently enter into 
the trimming of 
such dresses, or 
fringes composed 
of ribbon loops set 
side by side. Nat 
row ribbons with 
cord edges are used 
in rows around the 
skirts of dresses of 
plain -colored — tis 
sues or net. For 
instance, nine rows 
of ribbon, a third of 
an inch in width, 
are set around the 
bottom of a skirt 
five inches above 
the hem, and the 
trimming is repeat 
ed across the ends 
of a long sash and 
on the corsage. 

A handsome coun- 
try dinner toilette Fie 
about to be sent out ° 
is of brick-colored 
silk crépon. The 
trained skirt is slightly draped at the front, and mount- 
ed in close pleats at the back. The corsage has a flat 
back moderately pointed, the front is draped across 
from the left shoulder to the right hip; the upper un- 
draped part of the right front is embroidered in silk 
and gold, the flaring collar and the upper part of the 
back being similarly embroidered, and a wired spray 
of embroidery is placed on the folds of the front near 
the shoulder. A single wide sash end, embroidered 
and edged with fringe, drops on the left side of the 
skirt. A pretty dress for similar occasions is of surah, 
with a black ground and large pink design. ‘The cor- 
sage is pleated and décolleté, completed by a guimpe of 
pink velvet; the full sleeves terminate in a revers of 
velvet at the elbow; a long sash of velvet drops on the 
plain trained skirt. 

Country or sea-side dresses for late summer and early 
autumn are being made with under-skirts of blue or red 
cloth—red under écru or beige and blue under white. 
Over the corsage is worn a sleeveless jacket of the 
color of the under-skirt, with a slashed coat skirt, and 
having a V of the lighter fabric in the front and back. 





3.—Back or GIRL’s 
Dress, Fic. 2, Pace 664. 


Fig. 1.—Cuin& Woon anv Sik Princesse Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4 
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A belt of natural leather studded with gilt nail-heads 
confines the jacket at the waist. : 

Wraps preparing for the first cool days are short 
capes of Pyrenean cloth trimmed with braid, and 
others of pretty snow-flake tricot, attached to a yoke, 
with a ruche at the throat and on the shoulders 
These small wraps extend only about a hand’s depth 
below the waist, are light yet sufficiently warm, and 
easily doffed and donned. 

A pretty early autumn hat is the Watteau hat of 
black erin (horse-hair), with a brim of medium width 


turned up at the back. The low crown is encircled 
by a tulle ruche traversed by a ribbon. A tuft of 
flowers or feathers ornaments the back 

Novelties in fans are quite large, with five leaves 


that at the middle larger than the outer ones. Some 


of plain silk are 
trimmed with shirr- 
ed ribbons set along 
one’ side of each 
stick. Others are 
composed — entirely 
of ribbons, from an 
inch to an inch and 
a half wide, shirred, 
covering each stick; 
this would seem to 
be a good method of 
utilizing an old fan 
of which the cover 
is torn while the 
frame has remained 
intact. Elegant fans 
are of ostrich fea- 
thers with twisted 
tips. Small brooches 
and pins and hair- 
pins in flower de- 
signs are very nu- 
merous, and = em- 
brace flowers of all 
seasons, With their 
foliage. The pins 
are worn in cravats, 
plastrons, ribbon 
bows, and bonnet 
strings, and to be 
acceptable must be 
very small and dain- 
ty, and uupretend- 
ingly disposed. 
Emmetine RayMonp, 





Fig. 4.—Back or GIRL’s 
Dress, Fig. 1, Pace 664 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Woo. Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ANSWERS 
Miss R. E.—It 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ik foo BOON to Speak positively of 


styievs for autuinn dresses. You will do well, how- 
ever, to make your black Henrietta cloth for present 
wear with a bell skirt, as it can be widened when re- 
quired by inserting silk pleating down each side and 


middle of the back. Have a coat bodice with 
revers trimmed with jet galloon, and a gathered plas- 
tron of crépe light becoming color 


in the 
de Chine of some lig! 

Cannisex.—A black net dress trimmed with gros | 
grain ribbon is suitable for you. Make your black 
Judia silk with a full bodice gathered at the waist-line 
in front and back, and add gathered coat skirts of 
the silk. Line these skirt pieces with silk, and attach 
them with narrow jet heading. Have a full vest and 
jabot of chiffon, with a collar of the silk banded with 
jet. Full sleeves with chiffon frill at wrists. Make a 
straight skirt with ove or three gathered floonces 
The bride's veil should be thrown back from the face 
directly after the ceremony. 

M. M. F.—Do not attempt to wash the white China 
silk. Send it to a professional cleaner to have the 
stains removed. Use ladies’ cloth of a lighter shade 
with olive green faille. Combine light blue crépe with 
white erépe, and trim with white guipure lace. Make 
a marquise lace dress with a straight skirt with a sin- 
gle flounce gathered in festoons by bows of jet. Have 
the bodice very fall and of coat length, with a corselet 
of many rows of narrow jet galloon passing around 
the figure from the waist-line up as far as is becoming, 
Make the sleeves full from the armholes to the elbows, 
then close below with rows of jet around them. 

Miss Kate S.—White cloth will be used in the au- 
tumn for wedding gowns. It will be trimmed with 
white silver galloon and embroidered chiffon, the lat- 
ter as a plastron and as ruffles at the neck and wrists. 

Camitia.—Do not alter the black silk dress until 
fall styles are announced, Make the black cloth with 
a medinm long basque with revers in frout turning | 
back from a vest of chevron-striped silk. Have a bell 
akirt without ruffles. The brocade might be used as | 
sleeves and front of corsage and skirt in a princesse | 
gown of bengaline or of Bedford cord | 

A. E. W.—Make the gray India silk with a bell skirt | 








with two or three varrow gathered ruffles at the foot, 
Have a seamless bodice belted to a point in front with 
white ribbon, and filled out at the neck with a plastron | 
of white c hiffen, shirred crosswise, and doubled in a | 
ruffle around the neck. For the blue India silk have 
a gathered coat bodice with epaulettes and yoke-like 
pieces of white guipure Ince. Have bishop sleeves 
with tight lace cuffs. Make the skirt like that illus- 
trated on ne first page of Bazar No. 32. | 

A. E. M.—Use bengaline of the same shade for 
sleeves and ruffles of the red dress. For the gray skirt 
have a coat bodice of gray cloth or of velvet. 

Marion R.—As you are pale with dark hair, you 
should wear warm colors—pink, dull red, violet, dark 
bine, and black with yellow. At twenty-lour years of 
age you can wear any fabric—tulle, chiffon, or net. A 
red or pink chiffon dress would be suitable for you, or 
a chine silk or brocade with yellow ground strewn 
with small figures, or else a Nile green bengaline or 
erépe de Chine trimmed with floances of white chiffon 
bordered with A coat bodice with low square 
neck and short sleeves, trimmed with lace or chiffon 
ruffles, will be a good design. The demi-trained skirt 
have festooned ruffles across the front and 





roses 


should 
sides 

* Berrer Rose.”"—The groom at a morning wedding 
wears a black frock-coat, black or white vest, gray 
trousers, aud white scarf. Pearl gray gloves are usu- 
ally worn, 

Constant Reapver.—The silver trimming is in good 
taste 

G. M. K.—The black silk will be handsome for you 
if you choose one with chevron stripes of satin or 
some stylish brocade. Use a little white guipure lace 
studded with jet as a plastron and cuffs. Wear white 
ar] gloves 
MoK.—You will do well to write to the Superin- 


or pe 


tendent of the New York Hospital Training School 
for Narses 
M. B. G.—The costume vou suggest will be most 


effective 
white gloves 


if kept white throughout and worn with 
A lace Zouave or «a yoke of embroidery 
will trim your gingham stylishly 

Bazar Reapun.—Use crepe de Chine instead of gar- 
net velvet for the frout of your black gros grain dress. 
Have a coat fri!l on the back of the bodice with point- 
ed front held under a jet belt 

W Get gray or dust-colored cashmere for the little 
girl’s travelling dress. Make the skirt long and full, | 
the waist high and of natural length, and very large | 
Have bretelles and belt of ribbon. | 

Reeutan Sunsoniser.—As you have a skirt and jack- | 
et of the dark brown cloth, you might have a lighter | 
brown cloth or silk coat bodice, or else a belted waist | 
of tan-colored surah. } 





Bleeves. 


G. W. The Woman's Exchange, 329 Fifth Av- 
enue, may be able to put you in commuuication with 
the « areful worker you need. 





MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, ones wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrheen, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





Cras-Arpe ie B:.ossoms, the leading English perfume. 
Takiog like wildfire all over the world.—[{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 









from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


i\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


a 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


For Summer 


Cookery 
Baking 


ROYAL nec 


be found the 
With 


least labor and trouble 





will 


greatest of helps. 


it makes— bread, biscuit 
and cake of finest flavor, 
light, sweet, appetizing, 


and assuredly digestible 


and wholesome. 








Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS Soap send 

25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to garose sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 











SYRUP Of FICS: 


ONE EMOCYS = LL 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrupof Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
nromptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San ahaa ecmectae Louisville, New York. 


RNS aes 


Beware of Imitations, 
TICE 


NO 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


















we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


LADIES 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
} month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
| ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 


| cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & “tie 878 Canal St., New York. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peek's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


@all. Bold only by FP. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book ct prostf REE 


“LORIMER” 


Combined Bracelet and Glove Buttoner. 


Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Beils Perfume. 
Ask [TEE 
your 
Jeweller 
for it 






Closed. 


A most unique and useful invention ; 
buttoner always convenient for immediate 


a glove 


use, and yet so combined with the 
bracelet as to add to its artistic effect. 
A lady having one of these bracelets 
could not be induced to part with it. 

Made in solid 14-karat gold, price $8.00; Sterling 
silver, $1.50; Fine rolled gold plate, warranted to wear 
for five years, $1.50; Fine rolled silver plate, 
ranted to wear for five years, $1.00. 

Our guarantee goes with every Bracelet. 


war- 


Address 
Cc. D. LYONS & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
Mansfield, Mass. 





" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 







QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


AND TRE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE * SKIN 





“Discovered by 




























for a like purpose, 
NOT FAIL. 





full address written plainly. 





growth such as the beard or hair on moles may 
Toots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y 818. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, wili finda 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and 1s guaranteed to be as 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassin: 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. 


ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY A: 


MODENE MANUFACTURING co. 
Manufactu lighes: 


ceident.—Iis Compounpive, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back x the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new orp and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with ¢ the results. 
hair disappears as if by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
and uo scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 
If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 


Itis perfectiy 
le any one can usei. It acts mildly but 
Apply for arew minutes and the 


ITCAN 


uire two or more applications before all the 





jceless boon in Modene, 
iple of the hair, thereby 
harmless as water 
ing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
aid, (securely 
a money by letter, with your 
stamps received the 

AND THIS PAPER.) cut this advertisement out. 


CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
t Grade Hair Preparations. 


It dissolves and destroys the lite pri 


rers of 


i) ATED. You can register your letter atany Peshefies to insure its safe delivery. 
OK ¥AILURE on THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 


CPT EVERY ROTTLE GUARANTEED, 









to use. Cheapest. 


certain. 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV aNaGsen 






to the nostrils. Price, 50c. 


by mail. Address, 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


E. T. HAzeLTINne, Warren, Pa. 







Sold by druggists or sent 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Helfer 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 35. 





BuADIES’ TAILOR. 
We are 


producing 


ClothGowrs 


as light as 


Silk. 


FOULARD 








SILK GOWNS, 


from $95. 







Mail Orders Promptly 
Executed. 
Send for Pat- 
terns, Sketches, 
and Estimates. 


210 FIFTH 1 AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 





we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with Jvansparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 


| Send for Catalogue. 


Package makes 5 gallons, 
Deliciovs, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. BE, HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 








Mme. Cella Conklin’s 
Curling Cream. 


The best preparation on the market for 
holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs and 
Friszes; absolutely harmless. It is an ex 
cellent tonic for the hair. Onee tried a) 
ways used. PRICE 60c. Use 


‘Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


“ for Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, holding face 
powder and any irritation of the skin. As 
8 sclentific food for the skin it is best and 
most reliable. For sale by 40,000 druggists 








Will 
Boston Advertiser. 


be of priceless value for preservation.— 








Coon 
DUNES 


“Harper's Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely ont of print, and the plates have heen de- 
| etroyed. 






HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations, Price, carringe paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
| elegant, $30. 
| ga" This work was prepared by Mrasns. Hanren & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the oni.v means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work ia certainly the best histery of the War that 
has vet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 





+ hatever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work. — 
Cincinnati Commercial. 


One of the marked histories of the War, 
great history of the War,—Boston Post. 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BROS.,, Publishers, CHICAGO, 


if not the 
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(iticura | f"” | The 
rete | ANHOUTERS| Dy, vlight [Peemaetene 


New York prices are from 25 to 40 per cent. lower 
than any other city in the United States, 


Styles the 
oman > latest. Assortments the largest. 

“ Chops and to- There are lamps and lamps, Itend this unprecedented offer Purchases sent free 
mato sauce are ex- and the question of amount | Mies or New York, Alt perthac eee citi 108 


All purchases to the amount of 
peg my dear $5, or over, sent free of all Mai} or Mxpreas 








BRE sii 


Bt D COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 

blotchy, oily skin, Red, a Hands, with chaps, 
yainful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Curtoura Soar. 
A marvellous beantifier of world-wide celebrity, it 


TTT 





is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 0 Mrs. Bardell, but of light is no longer the charges to any part of the United States 
ag, ualled a be nage eagle wae a cee ‘ 3 Let tke liquid Ae r E Thisis an extraordinary inducement, and ladies should 
ve Nursery wolutely pure, delicately medicatec - . > , not fail to avall themeelives of these advantages. 
iret ak teri be pao rad — Lines oe the 5 Aaa HOovurTEn’s question ; any of them give Mener nepamhe’ in outed on “© 
Whitest, clearest @kin, and BO Ld Andes, and prevents ¢ COA, 4 » 
fnflaimmation and clogging of the pores, the cause of . § A } li ht enou h. But the lam where goods are not found satisfactory. 
pimples, blackheads, and most compiexional disfleura- r § fiis « glorious Sead tee aataplee aud information, and compar: 
ions, while it admits of no comparison with the best ? Restorative after that’s easiest to lioht easiest prices a of other houses. Be explicit xs 
of other skin soaps, and ys in delicacy the most , . 7 Sf fatiguing jour- __ | Oca iieseespaiate pe Pine? Sor alan alee ge ga : vse = 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soups, Sale ” * ‘ Seu ~ ap, tow Ayaan 4} notary pesca 
grenter cheat the combined sales of all omer skin soaps, } MB. PICKWICK. 7 ney. to take care of and keeps its Sept. 15th, should send their name and address now 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 








Send for “ ¥) Skit d Bi lood Di ” ; i "s > CKSO , 
Bena for How to Cure Skin ond Binsd Dissaora. PERFECTLY PURE. oil fount coolest, that's the | WM. JA N’S, 


Proprietors, Boston, Mase. VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS lamp of to-day and —Established 50 years— 














Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and Ye Pt Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- og <0 by ene BENE the solubility of the that S the Daylight. BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS 
brated Cortoura Anti-Patn Prasrer. 25c. ts, making of the cocoa WASH GOODS, LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, - 

oa . bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- Send for our A B C book on TRIM MINGS al ITS JAC K ETS. BON- 2 : 
ASK YOUR -‘STOREKEEPER FOR ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated | Lamps. 8, SUITS, JACKETY, BO! 
7 even by the most delicate. Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 | A few of the Bargains that we are continually offer- 
Ask your grocer for VaN HovuTen’sand take | ing to our Mail-Order Trade : 
: , | Barclay St., N, Y. 
@ nosubstitute. gsg-Ifnot obtainable enclose SILKS. 





@ Bets. to either Van Hovren & Zoon, 106 


oe ees erase Black-and-White Hair-Line Surah, worth 8@c., at 44c. 
. New York, or ee Black India Pongee "6 61, * 
 Ciicnem, ond 9, ses coaininies cxonee a UPH 0 LSTE RY “GOODS Black Double-Warp Surah, 24 inches 
Vian Hour: Prepared only by the “inwontors * $1.15, “* G9c. 
HovurEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland > “ * S% 


° 4 AND | Black ‘homeve Royal 1.25, ** Se, 
ra _E NAMEL Scere Soin an ‘ eeea2.s | BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


1784 | 40-inch Sea-side Bunting, worth S0c., at 20 
TOR beautifyin beautifying and decorating the home it has no ’ LA CE CURT AI NS 40“ Side-Band Nun’s-Veiling * $1.26,“ 50 
} equal. For interior decoration, suitable for BARBOUR Ss Py = = b- : CF ereig ae. + 146" - 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up Ro F OIeD mini, ** 49¢ 
in self-opening tins ready ‘for immediate use. Made F LAX TH R EA DS. ee ee. oe ae GRAY MIXED DRESS Goons. 
pF pete color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, W INT ite an ns pe t tion of 40-inch Cheviot Suitin The., nt 4% 
cts, Tinlets, 20 cts. ; 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE our Autumn stock of Curtains | % %. Bick Hairline Mohair, "$1.00," ate. 
BATH ENAMEL : 
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® 
© 
~ 








—IN— ‘ -r- 7" ee 
; rats Ry Draperies. Those desiring | WASH DRESS Goons. 
SPECIALLY MADE YO Rests? THE action or | tabroidery, Knitting, and Pe with ec >” ll 32 Blnck-and. Whi ° : § 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. Crochet Work. » furnis ) he economy Wi sas Black und White Satine, iD i Se 
> ’s Enea re . . » Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, | ) sae : ° 82 id and ped Gingham, ‘* ic, ** 
Asrinacy’s Enerisu Enamer. was awarded the first | Jes » derson’s Giuyhame “ Ke 19 
PE geen wy nrg mip Spe ape yobs and other Laces. | Ts many advantages in it. | Anderwou's Githanin fo 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | * Printed Co ton Pong P oe. 19 
Wholesale Depot for the United States, the comnery om Spools and in Balls. } W & J SLO AN ad | 32 * Printed India Batiste : 4 
4 ; LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, | a « 3 | LADIES’ “ame WAISTS. 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. am 7 , | Black Lawn, Plaited and ‘Tucked Waists 59e.5 
DIECKERHOFE uF ath THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, pore Vy “Steet” New York, | irk White Norfolk Camivie Walsts. | seduced 
! , New Weeks: Reeth, eaten Chicago, Qi trial, Rood’s Magic Beale, the popu- Cotton Cheviot Wuiste.....+...+0+- ) $1.00. 





lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. ustrated cir 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. Qisvistcs Hood MagicSealeCo.Chicago.lll, | iaticcaie tae oe. = , 
——$_$_____ e-THCH SUK rapery Nets teduce om #1.00 fo OS 
Silk 12-inch Demi-Flouncing, v: ali 4he.; reduced “* 2c, 
Suk138 “ Demi-Flouncing, The.; - ** 2 
Silk14 “ Demi-Flouncing, : * 1 
BLACK HOSIERY. 
Fast Colors Warranted, or money refunded 
Ladies’ full finish, High Spliced Heel, reduced to 2% 
Lisle-Thread Hose, High Spliced Heel, “ © Ue 
Ladies’ Richelieu Ribbed Hose, High 
Spliced Heel, be * 39¢, 
Increased flow of saliva, sore gums, dry mouth, - — _——— 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, ee pam 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching o QO080020200802048200004044 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 








‘ 

restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss o 4 
Teese balneat'recinlae'w ae is teat ate: | T Q@ Ni EW _Photographic WONDER. |{ Regie ere! 
gcerous. It is not disputed, however, that during - 
the teething period the greatest numberofdeaths | Nearly than any other Camera of equal capacity. $40. ( weeds kava’ 3 in. 
fovax = cold, an indigestion or an eruptive | 199 4x5 —— er reloading. Size 54x6%x8'% inches. Price 4 

, coming at this time, acts upon a system WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED ajete ( Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 3 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- ve . '* HAWK-EVE Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
ences. THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the é “9 5 


approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York 


and other Photographic Apparatus, Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. ended th 4 
T) 99 K. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended wi 
, A , , , COnfiience to all persons requiring a tonic treatment 
Also sold by all Dealers in l’hoto Gooda. Send for Kamavet Booklet, 
@ = . whether to combat Anemia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 


Troubles wud other debilitating affections, or to promote > 

Mr. Smitrn. How much better berries taste when eaten with Speedy convalescence. It pr mptly aid surely relieves ] 
cream ? FH ? 
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will preyess or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given *“ Tooth-Food.” The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. V itus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 

Tooth-Food" is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmiess and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circular with full descrip- 
tion of “* Tooth-Food” and directions for its use, 


, : and dispels weakness and general fatigue fro mm whatever 
Miss Brown. Yes, and do you know that this is the ** Hiighe« w 
Jand Evaporated Cream??? We use no other at home yoo mips th BUGEAUDS ful yok having “ 
for fruit or for coffee and tea. exquisite laste, thus combining the use in agreea 


has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favor ite 
Awarded the Paris Medal of 1809, 


Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. 
SOOO SST STOTT SSI IISe 

Ask your dealer for Highland Cream, 
and accept no other. He will get it for you. 


Qvew 
Circulars mailed free. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., 





Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 











known Liebiy Company's Extract of Beef 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, s adie » Gnast Riess oe ily 
* ? Sol a ss made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
THE REYNOLDS M'F'G CO., CINCINNATI, 0 ee finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
Your druggist shonld have ue Tooth-Food " and HIGHLAND, ILL. axl men 4 ee inate in Euro 6 OF 

before sending to us you had better ask him for it. ———$—$_$_— —_——— elsew here ¢ authorized the use of 

v His as the 
64 , 

ye Ww Ww 3 THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” well-known : Sg trade-mark 








Good-+Music-+Books, RAE?S23;: LUCCA OIL “vizsic Extract 


A couple of hundred favorite Songs and The very best quality, of uniform standard cuneienee and absolutely Pure a Oil. COMPANY'S of Beef. 


Hymns, with words and music, are brought 
together in each of these volumes. It is | ESTABLISHED 
designed for the people, and particularly 1836. 

for the home. Some are our best sacred 


-@ 
lyrics ; some are for the nursery ; some are | LECHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY. 
patriotic ; some are sentimental ; some are Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., pd York; JAMES A, 


for use in schools; a large proportion are | ' HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & OO., Chicago. 
old songs ‘“‘ which the world would not 


willingly let die.’’ The selections are, in | 
the main, most excellent, and taken as a | Sneseaee 
whole they make one of the happiest com- | 


3 ~? 

Nee YOou 
ilations of which we have any knowledge. ° rm o « 
| e SE€Nn e 

he compiler tells us that he wanted some- | wok 


thing of the kind, and, not finding it, set | 
"> LACE CURTAINS< 


to work and made it~and we reap the 
MADE BY THE 








For Delicious For Improved and 
Beef Tea. Ecx cabanid Cookery. 


























THE CELEBRATED 


J.B. D. 
Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Cl 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons,} | |sssres.toue: py 


lllustrated 
benefit of his knowledge and taste. One FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS ee eee ee on. ee eee 
feature of the work is the filling out of | + WILKES - BARRE LACE MFG, 2.8 a2 perme, FAORIC CO., Lceatedalipatads 
many pages with reé ading matter referring ° SWILKES- BARRE ‘PA IS THE BEST MADE. 
e 


cousic. "The Franklin Square Soue Celie | —— spenence SiO LOR AN INSECT THAT 


music. The Franklin Squar are Song C olle *C- Toucan five at home and mane more money at work for ap 
thee MAGIC MOSQUITO 


\REE.—A safety bievcle on very easy conditions. 
BITE CURE and INSECT 


tion needs only to be known in order to be I 
prized.--Northern Christian Advocate. 
EXTERMINATOR will not kill. Try it fo 
SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for d 
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i ty bi easy W than atanything cise in the world, Either sex :ail ages. Coste 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. | iyoutfit reex. Terms ruke Address. Pmue & CO, Augusta, Maing. 








Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on ’ 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid toany address Paper, PRIESTLEY 3 CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS 


50 cts. each; Boards, 60 ets.; Cloth, 31.00. Ba-Send re made of pure Valley Cashmere Wool, and come in five weights—extra light, light, medium, heavy, away mosquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers ide a i heavy. | SALLADE & CO., 58 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs 
thus farissued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound togetherin ey are stamped every five vards, on the under side of the seivedge, with the mannfacturers’ name ‘ : : 


| caer nena ag as paid, poe Sold by all | (B. Pr vestio & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Every yard cuaronteed., Seren? Caeser nuncces 

Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by | - os 

may be ordered by mail direct from the Publisher’ | Jas. MoCurery & Co., Loup & Tayior, B. Autwan & Co., E. A. Mornison & Son, Stran Bros., and others, WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Harper & Brothers, New York | 


eae and In«truction for 4 stam os 
E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York 
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OUR VARIOUS FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


LIBERTY- 
EQUALITY: AND: 
FRATERNITY s 









A HINT. TIME,2 a™ NOT UNCOMMON. A CONSCIENTIOUS ARTIST. 
Suk. ** Let us rehearse a scene from Romeo and Juliet.’ “Do you employ your man Rastus by the month or day?” “I'm very sorry, sir,” said the artist, “but I cannot undertake your 
Hr ‘With all my heart,” * Well, with Rastus.it’s sort of both. I employ him to do a day's portrait. % 
Sue. ** But you must let me act the part of Romeo.’ work now and then, but it always takes him a month to do it.” And why not, pray ? 
He “All right. Proceed.” ° “Tt would ruin my reputation, sir. Your coloring is bad, your head 
Sur, ** Look, love, what envious streaks is out of drawing, and altogether a faithful portrait of you would be ex- 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; Once upon a time an editor fell into a pit, and one of his would-be tremely inartistic.” 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund ds ay contributors came along and offered to help him out - 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mouutain-tops.’ *“T will accept your assistauce 1 the editor Empcover. ‘* Thompson, you are discharged.” 
He departed “Thank Heaven,” said the ibutor, “I have at last found some- Emurtoyé. ‘ But what have I done, sir?” 
’ thing you are willing to accep : Emproyver. ‘Nothing. Absolute ly nothing That's what I complain 
Reror Tan. “So poor Will was accidentally strangled to death. How'd ‘Hold on!” shriecked the editor. ‘ Will you try to sell me that joke about.” 2 
it happen ? when I get out? as 
Fiioken. “Got caught in a shower, and couldn’t unbatton the collar “Yes,” said the contributor. “Mamma,” said Willie, “open your mouth wide, I want to see your 
of his ee shirt. **'Then leave me to ny fate voice.” 
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SMITHERS MCSMITHERTON Is AT LITTLE SOUTHWEST ABEL VAN. TASSELWANGER 18 AT CANAL RIVER JUNC- MONTGOMERY ST. GEORGE STUBBS IS MAKING VERY 

Br ach, AND WRITES HE IS VERY HAPPY IN IIS CHOICE TION, AND IS MAKING A CAREFUL STUDY OF ONE OF THE RAPIO STRIDES WITH His WORK AT SCKATCHVILLE 
OF LOCATION THIS SEASON, LEADING CHARACTERS OF THAT FAVORITE RESORT. SPRINGS 


CADWALAGER ‘JEWKI =% 


vy, ie STuplo | 








CADWALADER JENKINS IS DOING SOME HEAVY BRUSH- 


ScwitcunsamMMeR Bsones, X.N.A., 18 AT LONGHAMPTON, ERASTUS BODKINS IS AT SYENITEVILLE, WHERE ; i : 
WHERE HE HAS A LARGE CLASS, HE 1S BUSY PAINTING THAT ROCKY LOCALITY. WORK AT His STUDIO, WHICH HE MAS RECENTLY BUILT 


AT SOUTH-BOBVILLE-BY-THE-SEA, 











